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PREFACE 


A thorough study of the principles of good taste in 
laiidscaiHJ gardening would he of luejisu ruble l>cnefit to 
two classes of persons, — hrst, to ])raetieang hindscat>o 
gardeners; and st'cond, to the rest of mankind. Such 
a study is probably more important for the latter chiss, 
partly In^cause they c(»nstituU> a larger c(>m]>any, and 
})artly because tlu‘y control the practice of tlie gardeners 
more than the gardeners' practice controls the publio 
taste. 

There are wonderful ot)portunitie8 open to most 
persons in the enjoyment of tlio beauties of landscai^o. 
Many of these op[>ortunitie:s are lost or only half realized, 
because i»eoplo do not know how to analyze and under- 
stand a landscape. A study of the underlying principles 
of landscape art ought to give one the ability to 
analyze a landscape ]>iclure, and to sec the various ele- 
ments of l>eauty in it. It ought also to furnish a projxjr 
basis for the criticism of pictorial effects, and at tho 
same time to improve the student's taste in such mat- 
ters. These things appear to me to be of first impor- 
tance, so that I have always c^mducted my classes on tho 
assumption that, while no student is likely to become a 
landscajKj gardener, all are bound to see many ot tho 
beautiful pictures in Nature's gallery, and these they 
ought to understand and c^njoy. 

At the same time, it cannot l>o disputed that a bet- 
ter appreciation of the fundamental principles which 
govern in picture-making, outdoors on tho lawa^ or 
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fedoon on the canrae, ia what the practical gardener of 
to^aj most needs. As we go about from year to year, 
study ing parks, cemeteries and residence sites in all 
parts of the country, we find that ninety-nine out of 
erery hundred failures are to be traced to the evident 
fact that the gardener did not understand the composi- 
tion as a whole, and not to any lack of his skill in carry- 
ing out the details. The average gardener needs no 
instruction in laying out flower beds, in mowing lawns, 
nor in caring for shrubbery ; but he does need very 
much a better appreciation of the demands of unity, 
Tariety, character, propriety and finish. 
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CHAPTER L 

THB ART AND THE ARTIST. 

**It now we ask when and where we need tlie Fine Art of 
Gardening, must not the answer l>e, whenever and wherever 
we touch the surface of the ground and the plants It heart 
with the wish to produce an urganir.ed result that shall 
please the eye? The name we tisiially apply to It must not 
mislead us into thinicinf; that this art Is needed only for the 
creation of broad ‘ landsenf>e ’ effects. It is neetled wherever 
we do more than grow plants for the money we may save or 
gain t>y them. It does not mailer whelher we have In mind 
a great park or u small city square, a large estate ora modest 
dooryard, we must go almut our work In an artistic spirit If 
we want a good result. Two trees and six shrubs, a scrap of 
lawn and a dozen flowering plants, may form either a In^au- 
tlful little picture or a huddled disarray of forms and 
colors.** Afrs, Van /icntHelaer. 

Landscape gardening is eminently a fine art. The 
enumeration of painting, sculpture and arcliitecturc as 
the fine arts is seriously deficient, and yet it has a wide 
currency. That is a fine art which attempts to create 
organized beauty — to unite several dissimilar i)art8 in 
one harmonic whole. In this respect landscajie art 
stands on a level with the other fine arts. In some 
other resjiects it even surpasses them. 

Landscajxj gardening is much the best known term 
in America for tlie subject which wo have now in hand. 
Landscape art is an ecpially correct term, but it docs 
not seem to bring so clear a suggestion to most minds. 
Landscape architecture is much spoken of in France, 
but it is unsatisfactory in English usage. In former 
times the simple word '^gardening” was in general use 
in England to designate this art, especially that style of 
gardening practice known as the natnrali or English^ 
method* This would still be the most oonTenient word 
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if we ooeld diesodiite it from the growing of cabbage® 
and paranips ; but that seems impossible with us now. 

The chief objections to the term ‘Mand8cai)e gar- 
dening,” are that it is too long and lias too large a 
sound. By its very look and eonorousness it seems to 
suggest princely and magnificent undertakings of parks, 
villas and hunting grounds, and to overshoot entirely 
those small domestic concerns around which the most of 
our life and interest center. This is the difliiculty we 
would overcome if we could get back our older and 
plainer word, ‘‘gardening.” But landsc} 4 )e gardening 
does, nevertheless, bring itself to the consideration of 
these lowlier problems ; and it is for the sake of sncli 
smaller cares that we need most to study its principles. 
All iKjrsons ought to (*ndeavor to understand the meth- 
ods and aims of landscape art, as they endeavor to mas- 
ter the al))habet of literature. Good taste in gaitlening 
wdll yield its jK)88e88or us much pleasure as good taste in 
architecture, litc^raturo or music. And just as one may 
cultivate gocul taste in literature without designing to 
become a litterateur^ m one may proj>er]y educate his 
taste for landscape gardening with no ex|)ectation of 
bc^coming a landscajw gardener. 

Gardening art offers tliis advantage to its lovers: 
That they can everywhere enjoy it, and that with com- 
paratively small expense they (‘an patronize it on tlieir 
own account I'hc poor wovsherwornan wdio has hardly 
time to lo(*k at the statue of George VVashingtou in the 
city park, and scarce money enough to buy a chromo, is 
quite able to grow geraniums in her windows and t > 
have a pretty bed of maiigolds and phloxes in the yard. 
The opportunities to eultivato a Utste for this sort of 
landscape art lie all about us, while to only a few comes 
the freedom of art galleries and exhibitions. How cheap 
and simple materials may be combined to give an excel* 
lent effect is shown in Fig« h 



FIG. 1. UiNDSCAFE 0ARI>1WT??0 IN A UiBOBOTO XAX*8 BACKTAED. 

Tite cheapest aiid simplest materials are comblaad to gire an excellent eiteci. 
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^^Lftndicape gardener,*^ "laodacspe aichlteot, 
««l«adao»pe artist,** gardener,** have their obTioua rela- 
tion to the terms airesdj considered. Whatever he mey be 
celled, the practitioner of the art is an artist He may 
be a good artist, or a poor one. He would face the same 
pooMbility if he were a painter. It seems to the writer 
that the term ^^landscape gardener** is much the best 
one for American use in all connections where simple 
‘^gardener** would be of doubtful intention. The affec- 
tation of the title ^Mandscape architect** by those profes- 
sionally engaged in the art seems to be gaining ground, 
but it is surely unfortunate. In subsequent chapters we 
will distinguish two great schools of this fine art, and 
will endeavor to justify the names of natural style** 
and architectural style** for them. If the professional 
artists of the former school would call themselves land- 
scape gardeners, and those of the latter inclination 
would assume the title of landscape architects, we should 
have a consistent and useful terminology. The fact is, 
however, that some of the Americans who call themselves 
Iandsca}>e architects are the warmest partisans of the 
natural stylo. 

We hayo already tried to distinguish between the 
landscape artist and the layman who has a trained and 
sympathetic understanding of the artist’s work. The 
layman possessed of good artistic taste and a proper hor- 
ticultural knowledge can doubtless produce many beau- 
tiful and satisfactory things in his own yard; and such 
lay artists are sorely needed. But for real creative work 
of any magnitude the born and trained artist is required. 
Genius like that of Raphael, or Turner, is more of a 
natural endowment than an education* Genius like that 
of Frederick Law Olmsted is of the same order. In 
the few following pages the only attempt is for the cul- 
tivation of the taste of the layman. There are many 
things which he ought to understand, and to that end a 
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gj^icmatic classification of principles and a somewhat 
didactic tratment of details may bo oxcusecL 

The order and relative importance of the sereral 
principle's wny he unde?vsfood most easily by a study ot 
the analytical outline. It is conwived that unity, vari- 
ety, character, )>n>priety and finish are (ho fundamental 
characteristics of any landscape, — tliat these (pialitics an* 
ultimate and coordinate, (hough by no means equally 
important. Eacli work of landscape art is to bo tested 
separately for eacli of these cpialities. The following 
pagc*8 explain in order how these tests aro to bo variously 
satisfied* 




PART II. 

The Artistic Qualities of Landscape 
Composition. 




yio, 2, A HARMOXIOUft KFFEr’T IX SUB-TROPICAIj QARPKN 1 J4 O, 
Court of Hotel I'oiice do Leon, Fk>ridA. 



CHAPTER n. 

UNITY. 


Every yarrl ^houWI Im» a ]ilciure. That !«. tT*« area iihauld 
besetulT frtjiii «*v«‘ry oUn*r aiti) it ixhotiht »iu!h a 
character liwit the tibscrvvr crtt«*h<ij» ll» ciillre elTeet aiul piir- 
jMJse without Ktopjiiii^ tiMittnh re it« j>urt«. The yanl mlumicl 
be one tiling, one urea, wit li every feulure CMiiiriitutlng lu 
part to one ^^roug uiul lioinogeueotM effi'et. L. //. ilmley, 
IMetorJul (‘oiupoMiiiuii iituy Inr 4iefine«l aiKtiie pmportioiv 
at© arrungJui: niul ttnlfyiug of the <HfTerent feutureu uitil 
obje<*t«<if n pieiim*. . . . There iuuhi i>e an e\i*relKeof 
Jinigiiieui on tliepurt of the arti<itaH to htuewH uiitl ]>oHil(on, 
aa to harinoiiy of relation, pr<»|>ortti>n, eohir, llglit ; uiul there 
niUHt hen skilful tiiiUlngof ul) the purls into one fM-rfeet 
whole. Jtt/iH t an Hykr, 

Unity and colieronce are not quite synonymous, yet 
tiic ideas are very closely relateti, and in any extensive 
eomnosition an? |»raeti( al!y instqtarahle, Hius u number 
of <d)j(?(*ts of e.xaetly the saint* sort jiiaeet] together Would 
inidonbtfdly secure unify without any etTort for eoher- 
enec ; but .several dissimilar »>bjects may al.Ho be assem- 
bled in satisfying unity if, ]>y .some obvious relation or 
natunil conne(‘tiou, they reatiily eoht re. 

Unity in any landscape conijtosit ion means tliat 
some one idea shall ]>revail throughout, and that all 
details shall lie subordinate to it. Some jiartienlar style 
of expression must he determined njion and consiHt(‘ntly 
atihered to; and the chosen style must not he? varied 
excejit within wi<le limits of spjice* Every item of the 
composition, then, must contribute to the perfection of 
the predominant style, or must be vigorously expnrged, 
no matter what its individual excellence. 

Unity is not to 1h? realized unless the entire con- 
struction is under control of one mind, and this one 
directing mind must not only have a perfectly clear and 
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definite conccpiicm of wlmt the finished product is to be, 
t)ut must also ]n‘ aUue]M‘d to tliat ideal witli such zeal- 
ous uualh'rahleiH Ss thm no item, ]i(>\vev(*r <]esirahle by 
Itself, shall h(* adrmfietl If m>t in strictest harmony Avilli 
the pervading spirit of the work. J'raetieally this meauH 
tliat a d(diuite ]»lan mu>t he ma<le on pa[ter. Tlie unio- 
(rordcnl idt-al, ( v( u t>f tin* artist wimse eoneeptions are 
(dearest, in sure to ehaii^>e in time; and since it must 
ahvays ivcpiire a eo?i-id(fral»le K«‘asou to compass any 
]au<lsea[M* tin* first keynote is likely to luivc been 

lost hefonj tiuf end is rc.udn d, and tiie later additions 
are apt to he out of jjarmony with the earlier work, 
ddie plan should laMirawu with good inks ou the most 
durahU* pa}H*r ; and it <lionM he Mipplmnented by writ- 
ten Hpccilieations made e<pially dinid)le. In lajih plans 
and s[H‘eitieat ions too ^jn-at ('ar(‘ cannot he talam, nor 
too d(»eji a study maile of the whole and of eaeh of its 
parts; for, as has already hreii p<»in(('d ont, it is fatal to 
leave latitude for ulti'ral ion in ea'e sonu‘ }>arl jtroves to 
hav(^ been i|}-eonsit{er(*d. d'he‘;<‘ ]dans and specdtica- 
tious, liM), cannot deneeiid too (h'l'ply into (hi* minutiaa 
ofth(‘ Composition; fni* an uns\ mpatlu^tir treat meniof 
the Hiimilest items may mar irreparably the grandest 
conceplioTi. Mistake is common at this point. Many 
pC‘0[»le, even landscape gardeners, seetu to think that if 
the general outlines of the plan are determined hy a 
master artist, the const met i()n and all minor matters 
may he left to tin* })lantsman, the florist, or the man-of- 
alhwork. Plans atid s{»e(dfiea.lions are nut too explicit 
if tlu'y locate cNery lilac hush and spiriea and (dump of 
columhine, and if they demand that the lilac sliail be a 
Frau Dam matt ii, the spiraui a pranifulia, and ihocolniu- 
bine of the variety Skitturri, 

It is no controversion of this statement to say, — 
wbat is the undeniable fact, — that the h(‘Kt considered 
plans will not always work ont with exactness upon the 
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gionnd* it is indeed tnie that there are tuwaya arisingt 
in the construction, exigencies which reijuire this addi« 
tion, that omission, or an entire change. It becomes, 
thei^, all the more inij»«>rtant that, in all things whore it 
IS at all |♦us>ihh\ a predelf'rniituHl sc'heme shall be fol- 
lowed. The ideas of the auth<»r, conscienliomsly worked 
out ill some j^arts, give a tlehnite suggestion for the con- 
cordant treatment of otlier parts to which his foresight 
could not have evtendiMl. 'Sor is it a snflleient exeuso 
for changing any detail of a j>]an that some other item 
seems at the tune to bo better than the one originally 
proposed, evi ii tlnnigh it be to introduce some new and 
beautiful plant not known to the artist. Only a few of 
these changes are re<|iiired to alter conspicuously the 
original idiai, and iJossibly to destroy forever the unity 
of its expression. 

Even in the smallest compositions, such as the 
jiiantingof a lown lot or the ornanumtation of a cem- 
etery Ijloek, a (h'finib* and explicit [ihin should he ilcseldod 
Ujion at tile onts<‘t ; it should lie reduced in full to 
pajier, and sliould (‘Vi‘r after he unswervingly followed, 

'rh(‘reare Iwo.gn at.-'tyK-sof landscape gardening,-— 
the natui'iil and the arehiteet.ural. d'he former is some- 
times called the Kn^iilish st\le, from the circumstance 
that it received its first great development at the hands 
of the English gardeners ; and the latter is often known 
as the Italian style, from liaving lieen brought t») a high 
degrcti of jHTfection by Italian artists. It is (|uite possi- 
ble to conoid ^e of other legitimate styles, and room is 
accordingly made for a method of treatment not seldom 
employed, called here the ]>ietnres<|ue style. This is 
neither natural,” in the sense of belonging to the Eng- 
lish school, nor in tlie least architectural. It is not 
commonly s[>oken of as a distinct style; yet it seems 
better to treat it here as such, and to point out that 
there may be other distinctive styles adopted in special 
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cases, though none has jct become sufiSciently promi- 
nent to bo named and chissified. 

These several styles are, to a great degree, mutually 
exclusive. It is not simply that a landscape gardener is 
likely to 1)0 a partisan of one of the great schools, — 
though that is true, — hut the diilorent styles, especially 
the natural and the architectund, are utterly diverse in 
their objects and their methods, so that wh(‘n brought 
together tluy ])roduce nothing hut discord. Witljiii 
wide space limits two styles may he used, hut it re(|uire 8 
a master hand to efTcct a col.crem*e along the line of 
junction. Those who romeinUtr tlu; Wooded Island and 
the Court of Honor in the World's Fair grounds at Chi- 
cago, have in mind an excellent illustration of this. 
Even hero the English was not mixed with the Italian 
style; but the two were separated as widely as the room 
permitted. One luis only to imagine the architectonic 
and sculptures(|Uo features of tlu* (\)nTt transferred to 
the midst of the Island to feel at onee what a raging 
discord would have resulted. In the broadest terms, 
then, it is correct to prescribe that some one style must 
bo chosen and consistently followed throughout the 
development of any landscape plan. This is the first 
step toward securing unity. 



CHAPTER IIL 


THE NATl’RAL STYLE. 

In the English landscape garden on© sees and feels every- 
where the spirit of nutiitc,ouly sofU'iicd and refliu'd by art. 
1)1 the I'reiich or Ilulian gaidrn one s»*ch anti fecN only the 
©ITect of art, slightly nHsisicil by nature. A. J, ^M^wnin^;, 

The natural Btyle is unquesliormbly the favorite in 
England and America, and probably only less so in 
France and (Jermany. This means not alone that the 
landscape gardeners of these eountries jiractiee it in 
jirefercnce to oihtT styles, but also that the laity, eom- 
post*d of jieoplo \N ho only ft'el and do not think, have a 
profound bias toward the natural style. To be sure, 
these jx'ople :u!n.ir<‘ ]»a(i(*rn beds in the parks, and they 
put into tlieir own tltKiryards the most distastefully 
unnatural ohjet ts eoncrivahle ; hut this is due to their 
ignoranet‘ of the value of unity and their ])ure inability 
to grasp the nal motive of a liarraonious composition. 
In general they have a much greater, though unthinking, 
attaclimorit to nol>le trees, pretty shrubberies, green 
lawns and cool shadows, or to a pleasant combination of 
all these elements. 

GAINING NATUUALNESS. 

A few 8im])le rules will help to gain this natural- 
ness, which is lost oftener by thoughtlessness than hy 
intention. IVrhH]is it is not strictly correct to say that 
naturalness is gained. As a matter of fact, when a 
house is built or a })ark laid out naturalness is lost to 
some extent. But by thmightful work we may subtract 
greatly from the artificiality of the construction, and in 
that senae it is true that naturalness is gained* 

15 
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FIO. 3, THE KATURAX, STI’T.E HT PARK PI^ATTTTKQ 
South street gate, Aruoia Arlwretum. Massachusei 
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Open lawns are tho natural foundation of n natural 
jjindscapo. 'I'Ik'} ^Itould Ihmis lur-e an<l as littkMnli i- 
ruj>tod as iMrcurnstatH i's will allow. Spraking in a vory 
gi*neral way, and wIili for cxcopi ions, it is n(Mtd 

praotu'o to dc\t>l(* all ilu‘<*otiU*r and inlta ior of anv laiul- 
seapo pi(*ce to oju n laun. 'J’ho plant iiii^s of irtM .sand 
slinibs should, in a ;;onoral way, Ih‘ (‘onlinod to tlie 
houndurios, Huildinirs shouh] ho hnaitinl toward one 
side. And most ca riainly should tin* drives and walks 
never cut throniih the niiddi<*of tin* oround*i If a natural, 
rund vdTeet is to ho pn'si r\ed. 'I'hoso lawns may ho kept 
clipped, or tlie liiass may he allowed to at its t>\vn 

will; hut elipjxd lawns hav(‘ a distinct sutr;.rt‘st ion of 
artitieiallty, and tho elij»[)iiiir should he eontined to tho 
vieinily td huildin^rs or oihm* positimis wlunv smooth 
snrfaoos and straiirht lino^ aie alriaady in (u idemee. Tho 
nnmowod lawn w sidtahle for larprer pieces and for more 
emphat if’ally natural surronmlinirs. 'The Itiw n shonhl 
eovi r a com pai’at i voly laryi'o area. One would not want 
(h(‘ inrnit nn* in tho [>arh'r to take nj) t hrei'-fonrt hs (d 
th{‘ r«»om : nmoh h*s.s would one want the Lrna*!) eai {x-t 
at the lawn iioarly eoverod with such furniture as trees 
and llovver Inals. 

Curvaal linos are usually natural, luit not necessarily 
so. Thoy may ho ;Li:r<»l(‘Sfjin» and artificial to almost any 
de;;r(’e, hut it najuires an eifort to make tlnun so, 
StraijLdd, lines are speeitieally unnatural. Naluia* works 
only in enrvos. 1'he jdaiuds move in curves, the small- 
est leatlot is liounded by curv(*s, and your swei't heart's 
fao ' has not tin* faintest sn^^^estion of a strai^dit Itm’. 
Ytm wdl witli triiait ditlieulty find a Htrai<;ht line in 
nature. Inasmiudi as the grounds on which the lund- 
s<*a))e gardouer works often exist childly for some utili- 
tarian purpose, many strictly non-natural features must 
be introduced, and in many cases the luituralnesH of tlie 
curved lino must be abandoned for tlie uaefuluesa of tho 
2 
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itraght This is sometimes tnie of walks and driven 
which are usually the most consi)icuou8 lines on the 
grounds ; yet the general rule must still be adhered to, — 
that the drives and walks should be curved unless there 
is some good reason to tl»e contrary. 

But it is not enough that the drives should be 
curved* There are good curves and bad ones, and if a 
curve is to be used more tliought and skill are required 
to save it from defect than though a straight line had 
been chosen instead. In an earlier day the imitators of 
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the English style, — not the legitimate pnietitioners, — in 
their enthusiasm for oimed lines laid many which w'ero 
nn pleasing to tlie last degree. Ilie unrnetliodical, sense- 
less, meandering, serixndino walks wdiiidi one still sees 
sometimes are not natural, nor are tliey artistic in any 
sense. It is commonly said that every curve in a drive 
ora walk should have an Hp]mrent justitioation. Thus, 
if a consideriible hill ora group of trees lies wdthin the 
bend it seems to furnish an adequate excuse for the 
oiurve* Objecta which arc not manifestly of suflScient 
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iRiportftnco to demand a turn in the driye arc palpably 
artificial and worse than useless. Thus, a flowTr IkhI in 
the curve of a drive fills the wayfaw w ith nothing but 
disgust ; for ho sees that it might just as well luive been 
jmt somewhere else and his way shorlened by straighten- 
ing out the motiveless digression. For any moderate 
distance a double curve, passing first to one side and 
then to the other of a straight line, will he often useful. 
While it departs least from the straight line, it gives the 
most constant change of direction. It also presents a 
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greater variety of views. It is essentially the 'Mine of 
heaut y.” Vet it would never do to re|>t‘at this f<»rm of 
curve unvaryitigly. Other conihinations must suggest 
themselves to the designer who has any feeling for 
outline. 

Grouped treses gi^o an appearance of naturalness 
l)ecause, in nature, trees are almost always grouped. At 
any rate, they are never set in rows! A good, strong 
uak grows up, — a patriarch of the forest. There soon 
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apfKjara, nndcr tlie sliclicr of its B}>rcadiTig branches, a 
younger exoneration like unto the jmrent, and so we have 
a j^roup of oaks. A group of walnuts arises likewise in 
another ])hieo ; and even such trees as the willows and 
poj>hirs, which distribute seeds far and w ide, are found 
gr<nving grou|K*d together where iho en\ irortnients are 
sj»ecially suited to their deveU»})nient. It ought not to 
he necessary to argue that this is the only natural way 
(>f plaeing tre<*s and shruhs; yet this ne»sl obvious of all 
rules is most (tomnionly disregurdcsl. 

Shruhs {«rc seldom used t<»o murh, and thoy are fre- 
cjiiently negleet(‘d. AVithout slopping to ('all atUmtioii 
to (he wondcu’ful div('rsity of riclu's from whicdi we may 
stileet wh(‘u we W'i>h to em]»loy shrubs, we (h'sire now 
only lu ])oint out that their lihi nil use is in aerord with 
the natural styli^ whicli we ar(‘ sfthing to (h'velojn 
Ihderring again toTiahire, we hnd .^hrnhs <hs(rihuled all 
nhotit In-r woodland, n!id esjM'eially alout: lln hpnli rs of 
li(‘r woods. Siuee at best wi* seldom ]m\c unTe tlian a 
W'oodlaiid hordt'r in our (ovn e»unposition<. ils ( uihtdlish- 
imnil w it li shrn}>s herouH's an ofl-rmu renl proMrm. A 
jmlirious arniugenM'ut of shnihhmy will nfltm ohlih'rato 
more of the unplea>nul. unnatural ami iiiailistir hatures 
(»f tlu^ grounds than any amount (»f (tt1i(*r malerial or 
other work. Slirnhs may h(‘ nx d in eiunparat ivt* j>rofu> 
sion, hi'cause they take up hut littli^ ro<»m. A ;^ood 
\ i<‘\v of some tilings can Ik* ohtaim*d over tlie to}»s of low 
sliruhs, and lluw can thus he given jfosilions /juite 
forbidden to 

'Die union of tlu> buildings with (lie grounds, so 
that the former siom parts of the latter, is also oftene>t 
effected by thi"* nse of >hnilw. A building with its 
smooth surfac'es and riH'lanirular linivs arising nhruptly 
out of the lawn gives a distinct note of disharmony. 
The rc'medy is to break up, and, ns far tus ])ossihle, t<« 
oblitorato the line of demarcation. Shrubs irregularly 
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groEIKHl along tho walls and massed in iTtroating angles 
help to do this. Their most ellh'ient a<sista)its are the 
climbers, which may cling to tlie walls or twine ahtejl 
tho porches, becoming almost jnirt ami ]uirri‘l of tho 
bnilding. Shrubs and rlindM i*s her, judicionsly 
jdaced, will often bring into tin* t'h>se>t In’trmony a Ijouso 
and grounds which witiiont ihnn wa>uhl ha\e been :ii 
never-ending war witli one ai5o(hnr. 

LOSING XATniAI.XKSs. 

It is not a very logical arrangtaimnt of the subject 
which classifies topics umlrr tln ^c i wo cvacUy opjH*Kite 
heads, — gaining iiaturaijn'ss ami lo-ini,^ naturalness. 
And yet it Inis, the advanlagt* of eon\o!iit nn'. \'\>v it is 
convenient to ('onsider soim* iliin::s as eveelli'm lcs ami 
some (dhers as faults, sunn- as <’i'nn!n>''ions and home as 
omissions, some posiiivelv ami others negai ely : and it 
may not amiss to menti-m e<‘rtaiii very imjiortant 
matters from hotli sidi*.-'. 

Tims, of tin* jn'ornimnd line< nf tlie ideal land.'cape 
we have said Unit, other thine- permit! in.:, th< v slmuld 
be curved ; ami yet tlnn-e \< i!o n dundam-y in .saving 
here that t hey slionld not l»e .'U rae.dd. 'The deriihneis 
of sufiieient impiirtanee iu UK rtl a M-eniel inf uliun. |u 
reality it is often di>]*eeard« d, (-> the ere:d. (let rliui'iit of 
gardens, public; spnares and leai.o* ground-, ^'et, (dheis 
maho a mist aho by ac'C'pt mg it {“o e\e]u-i'e‘ly, and lay- 
ing curves wliere there is ne iv^on her tljem and nding 
f luMvayfarer a long j(mrney I- r ;‘.ldeh Im ];as m itlier 
lu‘art nor time. Straight lines nni't sona l ine s he nrca], 
but. (he gardeiK'r must tlaai msutent iiiinself llmt natur- 
alness is lost. 

Artificial constructions, in the sense lu re used, is 
meant to cover a inultitude of v, hinis and famar's whi(*h 
small gardeners — and stam; of i:ii.h* r ratfmg — arc" always 
introducing in tluir eh«>i<'c.-^t and ju<>st eonspieuons 
places. Fre^peutly theo* are of the most puerile order; 
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sonietimos they are very disgusting. As instances come 
under my own observation, I may mention a lawn vase 
mmlo of an old stove painted rod; a big rat-trap trellis 
with no honevsnckles to grow on it; a pile of oyster 
shells sup])orting a plant tub on the gr(>en lawn; and 
small flower Ijeds edged with invert ed Ixer bottles. 

One of the most generally distributed mistakes of 
this sort is the e<inventional rockery. Idiere is not 
space liero to explain how to make a good rot'kery; but 
the g(‘neral principle needs most to be enn>hasized, that 
nothing will save a rockery from condemnation unless it 
ap[»cars natural to its surroinidings< It may be added 
that ilio })rop(*r surroundings are not easily secured; 
and that the small, tlat front yard of a city lot can 
never furnisb the associations to justify a rockery. 
When a heap of stones is jdaeed carefully in the mi<l- 
dle of the han(rs-bn‘adtb of clipped lawn it. must bo 
evident to the most sightless observer that naturalness 
is lost. 

Anotlier affair niueb afTeeled in sonio jdaees is iho 
litth' tn'Ilis ]»laeed on the lawn for the exhibition of 
cliinl»ing plants, d'his gives always a not(‘ of discord 
amid>t natural or semi-natnral chmients, {in<l it is very 
douinfnl if sueli a trt'llis could he made agreeable in any 
method of gardening. Climbers on the ]»or(;]i(*s and 
walls or on old tn‘C trunks, or clandHU’ing wildly over 
the tops of bushes, give a more cniei<‘nt expression of imt- 
uralness than almost any other material at the command 
of the horticulturist; ami it is ]»erhui)s becaiuse of this 
that lluy break so forcibly upon the ruruliiy of ilio 
scene wlien tnaited so thought lessly. 

d'he summer house, which may also be one of fho 
(hoii'est (harms of certain grounds, sometimes appears 
as a Very monster of ugliness. A long chaplsT might 
be written here, 2ih«o, detailing wbal is good and xvbat 
bad in tlie way of sunimcr bonnes, rustic arbors and 
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shady garden seats, but it answrs betto 
purpose to observe that these are pdint# at iiatnrv< 

slness is often lost, and which, therefore, mitnime capful 
treatment and thoughtful good taste to adapt thein quite 
to the best interests of a whole, natural composition. 

Bad fences are worthy of separate mention. And 
the first thing to ho said is that practically all fences are 
had, considered merely as items in an art composition on 
the natural plan. Yet there are wonderful degrees of 
badness among fences. Good, well kept horticultural 
hedges of privets, roses, spiraeas, diervillas, arbor vitaes, 
and other plants suitable for the special purposes in 
view, are at least hearable, and are sometimes distinctly 
satisfactory. A hedge may bo continuous and yet irreg- 
ular, broadening in one place, bending in another, and 
further along merging into a larger group of trees and 
sliruhs. In this way it may serve the purposes of a 
fence without marring the naturalness sought. But 
what shall we say of the picket and great board 
fences whicli embrace so many otherwise decent private 
and public plots? What shall we say to this frenzy of 
iron work wliieli stands between us and the grounds we 
would so gladly admire? Plainly naturalness is lost, — 
utterly and irrecoverably lost. These fences serve a 
purpose. They answer to a wnint keen and urgent in 
the ordinary home-owner’s lioart ; that is, to the desire 
for seelusion and })rivaey and the nninolested and unob- 
served enjoyment of the owner’s home surroundings. 
This seelusion is worth striving for in the garden plan; 
but if naturaliu's.s is desin ii, some other expedient ought 
to be worked (mt <‘om})alihle a]ik(‘ v ith naturalness and 
fioclusiveness. It lias s(»metimes hciui thought worth 
while to sink the fenci's in dt^'p ditches, the banks of 
which WTH' given special treatment to conceal the whole; 
but this means will Jiot coriimend itse lf to many opera- 
tora ; neither is it adapted to many cases. 
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Ifnbtle wWto l» not a color nmm* 

mam in minm, and Ihe damsltng mfloelion txom extended 
while auTfaces rowtls an artificiality which i$ glarinit ia 
a doable sense. Those who, amid the shining buildings 
of the White City** at Chicago, sufTertHl fmm head-* 
ache from day to day, had demonstmtctl to them in a 
Tcry telling way the utiniitunilness of wliite surfaces. 
This is not meant to condemn the st\le so freely atlo[>tod 
at the Worhrs Fair. The >\]iile buildirit^s ci'rtainly 
gave a striking and in many A\aus an enjoyable eflfect. 
Yet tl»ere vere some things to be Hiid again.nt them. 
On a sinull .^cale, witli buiblings of moretii\ial arehi* 
tectuie, white [>aintinj: i" Idom admissible among 
l>]antings of a natnritlistie aeeent. Yet note bow f>ft<*n 
we are compelled to look at wluie Ihoim's, esjX't'iully 
among farmhon-es, wfien* the (‘\<‘hisi\ fly ami ])erhaps 
b'‘atdifully iinal land^eape h prepared to r<*ceivo 
them. It safe to lliat wliite .siirfiKa-.s atol natural 
(*fT(‘et^ are im ontrinou^*. 

Ihnlly 'rreated IMnn!^, — YloTt* are jjjjitjv nnnat* 
ui’al methods (if )»laiit training in \ogue; and it g(u'S 
without saCneg that they an* inconsistent wiih (he I'iUg- 
lidi s vh‘. V('t w't* constantly find them inlermingh‘d 
with jiurely Jiatural ohjix t-, mm li to the detriimnitof 
both, ''I'he ho\(-, ail>or \ita-s ami similar 

]jlant^ trimme(l into ^‘jjiooth < ojk \aMs, globes and 
inoie <(imph v eornhinat mn*-, ilhmti-ate thi> method, 
Weejiing tops graftisl on straight, iipMLht (rnnKs h(‘]ong 
lo the same cla^-. t^Uiei- : lieht he mentioi«(‘d, sonic 
good and soim’ bad in th<nnse]\<^, hut idl agreeii/g in 
the (■( rtaitd y wit h which tlngv spoil the unity any 
place in wliich informal treatment is essayctL 



CHAPTEB IV. 

THE ARCnjTECTtTBAL STYLE. 

llioevidoni hnrmony of arranfrcmcnt between the hoi.i»e 
A»d narroundii))? IuikUoujh) is what Amt iiitrikes one In Ital- 
ian landscape Hrelilt«*<-tnre,— t In- as a whole, incliulinf; 

frardanM. f^rraoen, proves, and their neeessary snrrotiiullti^s 
and oinbelliahiiuoitH. it elear that no one of tlicse com- 

ponent partfl was everconshlered liidepeinlently, the archi- 
tect of the hoiige Iwlng aiHo the architect of tf»e garden and 
the regt of the villa. Vharlcii A. Piatt, 

A number of terniH, all equally clear and useful, 
have been used for this well-definecl style of gardening, 
Wc need to notice three, — urchiieetural, geometrical 
and Italian. Of these the first is host for our purposes, 
especially if architecture is iind(‘rst(>t>d in the broadest 
sense to include all the exterior aceossorit‘s of buildings, 
to wdiich the work of the undiitect may rightfully extend. 
Columns, obelisks, arches, fountains, statues and groups 
of statuary, and all similar structures whatsoever, are in 
this souse included within the common range of archi- 
tecture and arehilei’tnral gardening. Indeed, the earli- 
est and some of the best examples of this style which wo 
have were ])lanned and executed by professional archi- 
tects, — men who did not claim to he gardeners at all. 
Tho term ^^geoineirit‘a» has its obvious signification. 
It is ]>erfectly legitimate, and in many places highly 
serviceable. This method is also widely and prcixuly 
known as tho Italian style, having received its best devel- 
opment in Italy. 

The arohiteetnral stylo is diametrically op}>osed at 
all |>omts to tho extreme natunil style. It is opposite in 
methods and in effects ; though this is no reason w'hy a 
person of ortistio taste may not find full satisfaction in 
" 26 
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either. The most modem tendency is to admit the 
architectural, tlie natural and all other possible styles of 
gardening, to equal consideration ; to recognize that 
each may claim greatest ad van tjiges in special situations; 
and to choose from among different styles, in a frame of 
mind quite free from })rcjiKliee, the one best suited to 
any given circumstances of environment and demand. 
The time was, — and recently, — when English and 
American gardeners were ver}" much jirejudiced against 
geometrical metho<ls of all sorts. As a result, their 
atterai»ted naturalistic effects were forced into situations 
where grievous failure alone could meet them, hut where 
a less })ariisan good taste would liave wrought heautifiil 
and satisfy ing results through the discredited methods. 
One of the most renowned specimens of the Italian stylo 
is shown in Fig. 7. 

Two things os]>ecially have contributea m recent 
years to an lionest a[)i>rceiation in America of the claims 
of the arcliitectunil st}le. One is the favorable attitude 
of discriminating praise on the juirb of almost, all Amer- 
ican writers, more emphatically presented in Mr. Charles 
A. Platt's book, ‘‘lialiaii Cardens/’ The second eaiiso 
is the satisfaction and deliglit felt by all in the wonder- 
ful arcliiteetonic outdoor cff(a‘ls reuliz(‘d at the World^s 
Fair. It is not so miicli that the gardening areliitecturo 
of the World’s Fair was so much grander in size, extent 
and artidic conception than anything wo liad ]>revi- 
ously had on this continent, as it is that it was seen by 
so n>any hum]re<Is of thousands of people from all parts 
of America, to most of whom this architectural glory 
came as a revelation. 

Before beginning to ]K)int out the 8i>eeinc contriv- 
ances by which tlic }»crfection of the archiU^ctural style 
is sought, it will he lH\‘-t to consi<ler its broader relations, 
conditions and limitations. Tlie architectural garden 
1% iu a very proper an extension,— a development 
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of the building or buildings in contiguity. A dwelling 
house must have porches, promenades, provision for the 
exercise, rest or enjoyment of its iiiluibitants in the 
air, with more or less protection under foot and over- 
head. A public building must have its colonnades, log- 
gias and approaches. These may extend indefinitely 
away from the pro}>er walls of the building and into the 
area of the garden. It is necessary only to keep up a 
close and obvious connection hotween the entrance steps, 
the walks of stone or marble flagging, tlio resting seats 
of hewn stone, the fountains, the statuary and the stone 
boundary walls, to see how completely the main edifloe 
may extend quite to the boundary of the grounds. 

Looking at it in this light it is manifest that the 
surrounding grounds, developed from the ccntnil build- 
ing, are accessory and suhordinalo to it. They serve as 
an appropriate frame in wliieli to oxliihit tlie beauty of 
the Imilding. They do not attempt to hide the main 
work of arehiteeture, nor to draw attention away from 
it, but to point out and ejn]>hasize its heantios. It 
would bo well if this ]>oiut wore borne in mind by land- 
scape gardeners in geinu-al ; for iliero are many ciibob in 
wbieli llie buildings are (»f siiprenie interest, and any 
gardening wbieb oj)en]y comp(‘tes with them for public 
attention and adniiratitiii is pronouncedly intolerable, 
ft is doubtful if any naturalistic effects sliould ever bo 
attcm})ted in siudi cascvs. It can be fairly said that the 
possibilities of developing such jdaces after the Italia?! 
metliods arc seldom realized in this country ; for while 
we have a great deal of ^mirdully unnatural gardening, 
we have wofully little creditable arcliitectural adornment 
outside the paint wliich covers our liouses. 

The princi})le of choice Ixd-ween the two great styles 
has already been piointed out. In situations where the 
buildings are necessarily ]»redom inant, tlic architectural 
is more easy of application, while in those 
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whore the grounds arc naturally of chief importance, 
they respond most readily and satisfactorily to ilio nat- 
ural style of development. This rule may not ho ]ntH)f 
against exceptions, but it is safe. 

One word more needs to be said. A eomproiniso or 
combination of the two styles — the natural and the 
arehitectural — is utterly irrational and impossible. Cer- 
tain concessions to architecture are always necessiiry in 
natural gardening, even in Yellowstone National Park, 
but they must always be looked u])oti as detracting from 
the Ideal, and tlicir thonglith'SH introduction or unskill- 
ful treat nieni may quickly damage tlie naturalistic land- 
scape beyond repair. And so must llowers, foliage and 
trees be brought into tlie andiiteclural garden, Imt tliey 
must, by heroic ctTorts, be subordinated to the geomet- 
rical outlines of the maiti features. 

Geometrical lines, always to bo avoided in natural- 
istic gardening, are to !»» e(»ns(‘rvatively sought in work- 
ing otit the areliitcetural ideal. Flower luals, borders, 
drives, walks, and all other similar ('Icinents of the land- 
sca[)e, which in luiMiralistio comj>osit ions would ))refer- 
ably be cxpress( d in flowing eurv(‘S, will in this style bo 
set in straight lines and geoinetri<‘al curves. Idiere are 
])leasing gtaunetrieal lines, and tnipleusing ones. More 
truly are tliere good eoiiibinations of geometrical lities, 
and bad ones, d'o discriminate Ixdween the good and 
the bad requires the same taste that is need(wl to criti- 
cise any oilier art ol»je(d. To originate a gofid (me in 
the iimigiiuition and successfully to trunsfcT it to the 
garden, re(pures the rnitid and the education of an artist. 

The amateur may rernemher that these three k^8ta 
can safely l>e applied to liis geonndrieal iraeing's: 8ini- 
plieity, boldness, grace. Simplicity is of supremo 
irnj>ortan<?e, Intric^ite or complex geomiUrieuI designs, 
which do not appear at (»nce clcair and reasonable, even 
at the first careless, inattentive glance, are curiosities fit 
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for intellcchial sturly, and nob elements of a picture for 
UuMloliglib tl)o more ^n]>t]o a’^tlieiic faculties. They 
mii^ht sorve a in a nnisciini. In a garden they 

have iM) ]>]a(*e. 1'his is cspeidally to he insisted on at 
this point, for the no\i<‘<! can easily eomtnne geometrical 
fornns ; hut doing so without (rainitig and without sym- 
Ills work is at Ixs-t grohthJjnc, and (piite apt to be 
Hilly. Hjis same lack of feeling for dignity of outline 
results in ia,m(‘ii(‘ss, weakness, piu;rility, in jdace of that 
quality \\hi<h liave desiguated as boldness. We 
might have called this quality dignity ; but dignity is 
])oth sitnpli' tmd liold. Now if simplicity and boldness 
alone WiT(^ dtunamted of geometri(‘al lines, ]»erfectioii 
Would he within easy reach. One would have only to 
conihie ]nni>v‘lf to rectangular <*<»ni]»iuations to achieve 
hoth. Ihit some moi’e graceful outliiuis are desired by 
ilu^ eye, and to t heur invent ion the di‘sign(T may well 
give earnest study. \o (h'liniiioii of grace, in this 
sense, can hi; jed. in word ', mtich less any directions by 
which its V' ali/.atiim nea\ h<* elTeetually st'cmaal. 

'^riie law n has aln a ly lu't'ii reh'rred to as being in a 
dounlc sense the ground woi'k of llie garden ]>icturc. 
Th(' clo-t; ^]la\efl law]i is tin' very life of the architec* 
tural gibden. Often it is ail the gardc-n tlu're is to the 
co!tipo;dt ion. If a city rf-idence crowds upon a busy 
stna t, tret's, si)rui>-' ainl ilowers aix' all im])raetieahle ; 
hut the link' strip of ci<».'e <‘ut grass l>ctween is clean, 
(‘ool and eomfortalde. A court yanl may l)e cliicfly con- 
ctuanal uiili a fountain, stone llagging and heavy 
iHUH'hes ; hut. tln-i-e may hu some little patclies of clipjaal 
grass in laMwceu, and thc^e will he like tlte carj)ets 
wiiliiti tlie huihliug. The uncut lawti with gmss run- 
ning riot is s(» evidently out of luuty with all architec- 
tonic features as to m od no remark. 

frees set in nuvs may or may md add to the perfec/- 
tiou of the Itidiun style. If trees are to he used in any 
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moderate number they should usually stand in rows; 
and if they aj»proach closely to some extended geomet- 
rical litie they should always bo placed parallel to it. 
This applies to those infrequent instances in which a 
row of trees will appear next the long face of a building, 
and to the more common cases in which they will follow 
a drive or walk. It is quite the delight of the landscape 
architect to form long avenues of stately trees ; and how 
successful such leafy avenues have been in satisfying the 
longings of men’s hearts one need only consult the his- 
torian, t])e story writer and the poet to leani. 

Htrect planting should be referred, for discussion, to 
this place in our outline ; and it is a matter of such gen- 
eral im[)ortancc, and yet one in which such a surprising 
amount of had taste is displayed, that we may give it a 
})roportionu]ly largo amount of our attention. The 
street, then, is to bo regarded as a geometrical figure, 
and is to be consistently treated as sueli. This requires 
three tilings. First, tlie r<nvs sliould bo jiarallel with 
the street. Second, the trees sliould be set at uniform 
distances. Tiiird, the individual trees should be just as 
nearly uniform in all respects as it is possible to make 
them. The first two considerations are sufiicienily obvi- 
ous. The third rule is constantly violated. It is not at 
all uncommon to find two or more distinct species mixed 
together in the same row. The writer remembers to 
have seen nine different species in a single row ininning 
only half the length of a city block. This row was pur- 
posely set in such an order by the enthusiastic owner of 
the property. The man might consistently have sewed 
nine monstrously different buttons in a row down the 
front of his Prince Albert coat. Great effort should 
further bo made to have all the trees in any given row 
of the same size and form. If in the first planting of a 
stre<?t only a part of the trees grow', no time or pains 
can be spared quickly to fill the vacancies. And during 
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the early development of the row attention should be 
given to favor the slow growing specimens and to check 
the strong. After a row of trees of a single species is 
well started, a satisfactory uniformity will usuiilly result 
without further special attention. It is, of course, not 
desirable to try to make each elm tree along an avenue 
the exact counterpart of some model;’*' but with trt'es 
of more precise forms even this effort is worth while. 
There are some species of trees having forms almost 
architectural in themselves, such as the Lombardy j)0}> 
lar; and for purely ornamental purposes such trees may 
be used with marked success along avenues. Other 
ti’ees, as arbor vitses, which can be clipped into distinctly 
geometrical forms, might nndoubtcdly bo used with 
abundant satisfaction in certain cases for the same 
purposes. 

Clipped trees and shrubs are frequently seen in the 
little gardens about our city and country residences. 
But among the numerous sjiecimons of this sort which 
one finds, it is hard indeed to find one whieli really adds 
some value to tlie scene. I’liey are usually more freaks 
of the gardeners’ imagination. They should he severely 
discouraged. But in a consistently develojK^d Italian 
garden, judiciously placed among hurmonions Rurroiind- 
ings, these clipped plants may become beautiful and 
dignified. The (;Iipj)od hedges of th(i Italian villas are a 
most delightful j>art of the compositions. In some of 
these, sculptured columns are sot at regular distances, 
fitting snngly into the mass of the hedge plants ; ami 
thus the architectural effect is accented and ini]»roved. 

Topiary work w^as extremely fashionahle among the 
gardeners of England and the coittinent in the years pro- 

• special effort lfi vcv»t, !<» make a aviMtiie of 

elms. Ips of lorin ai* so spriouH as lo fle<Ta4.‘l mate, 

rlally from the Iv-anty of fh«* mv ThI** may l»© overcome, 

when the work is of sufflricitt liiiiporoinpc. by planting well selected 
gimfted trees. See also Chapter X. Fort 1X1. 
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ceding’ Hie development of the natural style. It was 
more used there than in Italy, and without tlie related 
features of flie Italian stylo. Topiary work consists in 
the (dipping of trees or shrubs into more elaborate archi- 
ledtiral or statuesque forms, such as to make Avhole 
arbors, Btatu(*s, and often ingcmioiisly grotesque figures. 
If it is useful anywlKTe it may la? brought into the 
andiiteetural garden ; hut its extravagauees are always 
unbearable, ami arc now Jiaply out of ^ ogue. 

The introduction of stairways, balustrades, urns, 
fountains and statues in a mneh-frequeuled garden, sup- 
]H)siijg the artiedes to be in ibeniselves ]deasing, must 
always Ik' a satisfaction to the hunmn ha!)itiu)s. The 
ey(‘ (hdiglits in tluun all. So that wdun we have (juite 
laid aside the atteiu])t to (hM-eive the senses into a feeding 
of rural S'ditude, and ar(.* working along ])i't)f(\vse(ily 
artificial lines, iiotliing gives gr(‘at(‘r pleasure tlitin wrdl- 
exeeuled and well disposeil arediitiH.I ural and scuilptur- 
es(]ue t('atur{‘s. This ])roposition uci'ds no argunicTit or 
ex plana I ion. It is sidf-evident, but iione the less preg- 
nant for its obviousness. 

The eoloi's w'liiidi seem most in uni-on wdlh archi- 
toediiral gardeiiing are the deep gixvn nmnolones in the 
(dipped w'alls and columns. A mixture of colors in 
l:hes(‘ would spoil forever llieir dignity and repose. A 
s])oU(‘<l w;dl or a varit‘galed eidumn wouhl he an ahsurd- 
ity. ]bi( shar[) cont rasts are in some plac'es also useful, 
as in the praeticar of setting white marble siai ues against 
Walls (if tlKMlark(\st gnaai. Imw th(‘ blo.--oiuing ])iants 
w’hkdi aiv' seimdinies used in beds or ](ois, bright and * 
eoiitrasting colors are to he eliosen. Tin's praetiee is 
also ('id irely 1 he opposite of that em]doy(*tl in tlie nai- 
ural sty](\ wheix' the most delicate grndationsof greeijS 
and grays are coutrivtHl. 

A ierracf) nhvays presents two or tliree ]>ara!]ol lines, 
according to its construction. These should be exactly 
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parallel and geometrical in outline. They are in any 
case purely formal, geometrical, architectural ; and they 
fit easily into an arciiitecturul composition and measur- 
ably enhance its elTect. 

Fountains are always appropriate to the style of 
gardening here under consideration. But limited 
stretches of still water, bound in by stone steps, walls or 
edgings, also servo to beautify the scene while still fur- 
ther hightening tlio effect which wo are now seeking. 
It may perhaps ho iwrmissiblo to refer again to tlio Court 
of Honor at the World’s Fair in illustration of the won- 
derful effectiveness of water surfaces amid architectural 
surroundings. The free use of water i>ieeos in gar- 
dens was a chief tenent of the Moorisli, Persian and 
Indian gardeners, and may he said to be the prineijail 
attraction of so much of their work as renuiuis to the 
prosent day. 

Flower beds wore notalde fcainros of the old Italian 
vilhiK. '^riie typical disposition of them was within an 
enclosure walled by sheared trees, as already deserii>ed. 
Within tliese environs a large number of small llowor 
beds Were laid off in geometrical simpes, (*dged will) low 
clipi)ed borders of grass or shrubs, and se]>aratc(l by 
graveled walks. Both liardy jHuvnnial plants and flow- 
ering annuals were used in these little plots. (Mitside 
these gardens, in any suiiahlo position, flowering or foli- 
age plants may he found in ])ot8 or boxes. These rece[)- 
tacles may be at the successive ])Osis of a horizontal bal- 
ustrade ; they may surmount tlic newel })osts at the foot 
of some stairs, or they may fiank a })ath-side garden seat. 
Tlie lawn vases, sneh as one sees <{uite too often on nat- 
unilistically tnaiied lawns, may he used in this style 
with greater freedom. 

Pattern bedding should he mentioned here because 
it does not belong to the arehite(‘tnral ideal, iliough 
aomo iwplo may suppose that it does. Indanl, the pat- 
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tern beds such as we see so distastefully displayed in our 
parks, sliowing in gaudy colei and aealyplms tlio day of 
the week, a map of tlie XJnifed States or an ugly 
gliip sailing on dry land,— these things do not belong to 
any system of landsea)>e gardening. Xoillier do the 
trivial little mosaics of echeverias and geratiiunis vvLieh 
one sees in private dooryards. These things belong in 
the horticultural museum, along with other tuldities 
and monstrosities. It is not 3K)ssih]e to speak of garden^ 
ing as a fine art until these things are thoroughly for- 
saken and forgotten. 
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THE PICTUEESQUE STYLE. 

But regularity can never attain to a great share of beauty, 
and to none of the species cal le< I picturesquej a denomina* 
tion in general expressive of excellence, but which, by 
being too IndlHcrirninately applied, may be sometimes pro- 
ductive of errors. 'J’homan Wkeatley. 

Nay, farther, we donotscniple to assert that roughness 
forms the most essential point of difference ladwcen tho 
beautiful and the picturesque. WUUam Oil pin, 

L’lrri^ularltd cst 1’ essence du pitloresquc. 

Edowxrd AndrL 

This chapter is introduced for two ])iirposes ; First, 
to treat of a (piality in landscape comjiosition whicli, if 
carried out to a considerable extent, prodiioos a stylo 
really different from eitlier of those ulreatly treated ; and, 
second, to represent any number of additional styles of 
landscajic gardening beyond tlio two generally recog- 
nized. There are no common, well defined and well 
known styles except the natural and tlio architectural ; 
but there is no essential rtaison why there should not be. 
It may even bo regarded as desirable tluit there shall 
arise some school of artists with sufficient koeimcss of 
invention and ])m*ity of fooling to create some really new 
styles for us. At present it comes best within tho range 
of our study to call attention to the peculiar quality of 
picturesquouess ; and to suggest that it may, iii some 
situations, be emphasized oTcr a considerahlo space. In 
such a case the picturesque is essentially a distinct style. 

There are many plant forms wliicdi are picturesque 
in themselves, and wdiicli may best illustrate the nature 
of this quality to anyone not clearly understanding what 
it is. Such forms are those of the gingko tree. Table 
Mountain pine, Weeping Norway spruce, Weeping larch, 
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Wior^s Cut Leaved maple, the leafless Kcntuclcy coffee 
tree, and many others. Ko general definition of pictuiv 
esqueness, as applied thus to plants, can well bo given 
so as to enable an inexperienced eye to select them from 
the arboretum. But tlio landscape gardener, in whose 
mind the ideal is clearly conceived, will have small dif- 
ficulty in finding the jdants suited to its ex])rossion. 

A broken and uneven surface is esjiocially adapted to 
the prwluctiou of picturesque effects. Indeed, it is not 
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From his “ Fonwt hx'onery.'* 

improper, though not strictly correct for all eases, to 
designate the peculiar beauties of mountain scenery as 
picturesqueness. Mountain semery is not commonly 
architectural in style; neither does it have the smooth 
and flowing outlines of tlie English ideal garden. Should 
a landscape gardener some time find himself with & 
piece of mountain ground to work upon, he would hardly 
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strikingly truo wlien the dark monotones appear in 
masses of black s])niccs, ol* similarly dark foliated 
plants. The deep, dark sluidows of mountain sides add 
noticeably to tbo effectiveness of tlie scone, and to the 
quality hero considered. 

A much broken sky line is not always desirable in 
other styles of gardening, particularly in the natuiaL 
It indeed, one of tlio first points of instruotion xmt 
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ally giTon In attempts to teach the natural stylo, that the 
sky line should be broken ; but this ex}>etlient for variety 
may well have its limits in most naturiilistic com^wsi* 
tions. In a development of the pictures(pie it has prac- 
tically no limit, and the more the sky lino may be serried 
and cut the more emphatic will be the resulting eileet. 

The scattering specimens of starved and deformed 
pines which one secs at some places on rugged hill or 
mountain sides have a cliarming picturesqueness in 
themselves which fits well into their surroundings. 
Solid grou})s of symmetrically developed trees in such 
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situations would he palcid d(dracl i<ujs from the general 
local efFeet. d’he seal teriui!: individuals liavc a great 
advantage, and tlie^o ar<* 1m >i dis[day< d in middle dis- 
tances, A ^inele tree is alv. ays a mitldle-ground sulqect. 
If it he too close’ to ilu* ohserver its cornposite lK*auty is 
unseen; if it he too far, its individuality is ])ju7T(;tL All 
this is of es}»ecia] wi ight in a sjHM inien exhi)>itcd for iU 
individua] eecentrieitit'S. It }»as vwn ]>eeTi the ]>ractice 
m some instances to jdant dead and bhiHled trees in 
pleasure grounds for the piet un sqiioness of their effect, 
but the ex 2 )ediency of such a plan is very questionable. 





CHAPTER VL 

TABIBTT. 

Nature puts ao much variety Into her reality that she is 
more beautiful ihari we can Imagine by sheer force of qran- 
tily ! Ten days for an artist In a mountain valley will give 
him ten views from the same point which >vlll be eiitirely 
different each day. Schuyhr Mathetrs. 

Octtlaino iin raphlo sguardo »ul vasto linperlo delle artl, 
osservlamo per po<*o lo produzlonl dl clusciina, ereslereino 
con vlttl cho, nulla Indio allaraglone se non lo si presenta 
con parti varle, e queste riunite in un prlncl}>o eoinunc. 

F, Car tola no. 

Tims far we have been treating of unity, anti point- 
ing out tlioso particular oh'ments which are usually har- 
monious when brouglit together. Unity must always 
be placed first, as the most important rpiality ; fur some- 
times unity alone will nuiko a small coinjiosition agree- 
able. Still, if unity means uniformity, sameness, the 
cyo soon tires of it. But unity does not demand same- 
ness. There may ho unity with variety. The two are 
not really opposed to each other, though either one 
would bo easier to accomidish could tlio other be disre- 
garded. Perfect unity wdlh satisfying variety need not 
bo even a compromise; but both tests must always bo 
applied by the gardener. It is bcl])ful to the landscape 
c<)m]KJser to remember that variety is possible in surface, 
form, materials, color, texture, season, composition 
and position. 

In seeking to vary tlie surface on which our garden- 
ing is to be done, our attention falls first upon the three 
simplest forms of ground, viz., the plane, the concave 
and the convex surfaces. And wo note also tliat the 
concave and convex surfaces give in themselves a much 
greater variety of view than is afforded by a plane* 
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This is so potent a fact that in making np the surface of 
the grounds for park or residence purposes great care is 
nsnaliy taken to avoid a ])erfect plane, and still to give 
a uniform swell or dt'prossion. lireaking llio piano with 
a Bucei'ssioii of little liiilocks would be fatal indeed. Of 
these throe classes of surface the concave is usually to 
be ])referred for small areas, for it gives much the best 
effect of extent. From any point within a concavity 
the whole surface is visible. This is not true of a con- 
vexity ; and a }>erfect]y flat surface will, unless given 
some bold and striking treatment, always bavo a sug- 
gestion of iiicoiise(juen<iality about it. 

A caution needs to be inserted liero to secure tho 
best use of tliesc sev(‘ral varieties of surface. As long 
ago as K 70 Thomas Wiieatley said: made grt>und 

the coniiection is, ])erhaps, the princi])ul consideration. 
A swell which wants it is but a licap ; a ludlow but a 
hole ; and botli a})pear artificial. . , . Such shai>es 

should be contiguous as most readily unite; and the 
actual divishm bct\vc(*n them sh )uld be anxiously con- 
cealed. If a swell doscemls upon a level ; if a hollow 
sinks from it, the levt;! is an abruj)t bTininaiion, and a 
little rim marks it distinctly. To cover that rim u short 
sweep at the foot of the swell, a small rotundity at the 
entrance of the liollow, must bo interposed/’ All these 
cautions are fully worth attention ; for the slightest dif- 
ferences in the surface of the ground are obvious and 
important to ilie sympathetic beholder. 

Ikokeu ground offers an evident and sjiicy variety. 
The value of broken ground for devclopmeuts of the 
picturesque lias already be‘en touclied upon. 

Sloping g^rounds liavo a value all tbeir own, and, 
for their most effective utilization, require a sjiecial 
treatment. Mr. Parsons, in his Landsca]>c Oardcriing,^* 
includes a chapter of useful directions for the treatment 
of aach aites^ which the student will do well to comialt 
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Here we will content ourselves by saying that two oppor- 
fcnnitioB are afforded the gardener by sloping grounds 
which are elsewhere unusual. The lirst is in the diver- 
sity of surface presented. The second is in the advan- 
tageous situation for the display of many plants which, 
in any other position, w-ould not apj)ear to advantage. 
In respect to the first, it should be explained that even 
comparatively gentle Blo]>es may be emphasized by projier 
treatment until they appear to be steep declivities. The 
first expedient to this end lies in the treatment of the 
ground itself. It is simply to contrive small irregulari- 
ties of tlie surface by jdacing here and there a little 
swell wliich rises abrujjtly and then falls away very 
gently down the lull. This })art of the declivity will 
of course be stce])er than the general slope; and a few 
of these contrasts will give tlic a}>}>carance desired. Such 
variety is often to ]>e sought on a nearly flat and feature- 
less place. A slope also furuishc's a specially suitable 
Joealion for the disposition of locks, both because they 
are neediMl to hold the liillsiile against w'ashing by rains, 
and hi'cau so they appear to much better adva:ila;'e than 
on level ground. If the roc ?ks nsed on a liillside are not 
ill their natural stratifications, and plainly so, they 
should always ho minghsl with grass and shrubs and 
trailing viiu'S. Many trailing vines give great satisfac- 
tion if allowed to run at liberty down the side of a bank.* 
Water in any form furnishes an ever pleasing addi- 
tion to a garden, whether as a bubbling fountain, a 
sparkling brook, or a cool and quiet expanse of inirror- 
liko surface. In brooks and ponds it furnishes one of 
the most delightful resources of the landscape gardener. 
Besides the wonderful variety of pleasing effects of wliich 
it is in itself capable, it provides tbe only opportunity 

*TrftUlng: plnnls may often In* nseU to great advantage, lii many 
such fiittiaUanH Uio Iturtly iK*reiinlals are especially desirable* 
Cbap. XXI, rui tlV, 
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for growing many species and varieties of our most beau* 
tiful plants. The possibilities which are open to the 
hindscapo gardener in the treatment of water surfaces 
arc so magnificent and manifold that neither description 
nor enumeration is practicable hero. We can only 
declare with all emphasis that when water surfaces are 
brought into a landscape composition an immeasurable 
field of harmonious variety is opened for cultivation by 
tlie resourceful gardener. 

A curved line changes direction at every point. 
This is the old definition, which, in itself, is a plain 
statement that an infinite variety of direction is con- 
tained in a curved line. ' A straight line has only one 
direction. 

The partial concealment of principal points of inter- 
est is a common and profitable expedient in most cases, — 
less so perhaps in the architectural style than in others. 
In the natural stylo it is always admissible to group the 
trees so as to liitlo, jmrtially or totally, the buildings 
from most situations, and to give a really complete view 
from only a few specially favorable points. If a group 
is to placed as to afford a partial view of the buildings 
from one standpoint, a totally different view is seen 
from a second standpoint. In lliis way the buildings 
are seen in an endless variety of forms. If a drive or 
w^alk leads up to some object of special interest, it may 
he always considered a good plan, where possible, to 
give successive glimpses of the object along the way, 
reserving a full view for a Inal triumph at a point from 
which the whole may be best admired. 

It is not an uncommon thing at public institutions, 
where sevonil buildings are needed, to find them all of 
the same general design and placed in a row, all fronting 
the same way. 1 have in mind, as having come within 
my own observation, two instances of this. One is a 
large reform school ; the other a great state university* 
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In diher case there was room, and to spare, for a diffe^ 

ence of design and location. There may bo circum- 
stances which make the uniform plan and arrangement 
the best, but certain monotony is the result. 

Deep vistas in any landscape planting are desirable 
for many reasons. They give depth to the scene. Our 
gardening is usually on too small a scale to satisfy fully 
the hungiy eye. One’s look will wander away and 
beyond the fence which limits tlio little garden, and 
se^ to lose itself at the farthest reach of the eyesight’s 
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W^aHtUngioii Tark, Albany. 

power. Thus it but satisfies a natural desire if the open- 
ings in the garden plantings are so y>lacod as to jiermit 
the eye full enjoyment of any good extraneous view. 
And even within the grounds a long j>er8peclive fur- 
nishes a variety of views, since in it some objects are 
seen at a distance, Rome in middle-ground and some in 
the foreground. 

The sky line should never be monotonous. In 
speaking of picturesque eiTects w'c have already suggested 

the sky Une should not always be much biokaoi 
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The charm of the purely natural style, especittHjr in 
tain Bituations, lies in its utter quietness and peacefulness. 
A horizon full of Lombardy poplar , exclamation points 
is not in unity with such ideas. But the sky line may 
bo diversified more gently. It may be carried high cn 
one side by a mass of heavy woods ; it may sink low on 
anotjjer side, to the surface of a lake ; and in one or two 
places it may perhaps be accentuated with the spire-like 
poplars. 'I'liis is a nuiiter in uhich good taste must be 
exercised ; for while very few observers will analyze a 
scene and itemize the excellencies and defects of the sky 
line, tliG most luisympaihctic mind may be keenly, 
though ])erhni)S ii neon scion sly, alive to both. 

Very few jieojdo lia\e any conception of the multi- 
tudinous species and Mirielies of trees, shrubs, climbers, 
flow ('ring and foliage ]dnnts at the conimand of the hor» 
tieultural architect, \si\h Iwcnity sorts of maples, and 
as many oaks; isith ])oplars in all shapes and sizes; 
ailh dozc'iis of larlelicsof lilacs, scores of sjurieas and 
liimdreds of roses; with e\ergreen.s and decidnons trees; 
favligiide and weeju'ng trees; dark-colored and yellow 
tnes; hroad-leavi'd and cut-h'uved trees; big trees and 
little tnu's; with oilier trees, shrubs, rlimbers and hardy 
plants literally “too numeroii.s to mention,” the gar- 
dener need lu'vi'r want for ^ariety of material. To know 
these resources and to understand tlie possibilities of 
each spi'cies and variety is to master the landscape gar- 
dener’s useful alphabet. 

“From the arti.^lie point of ^iew, trees liave three 
clmracteridies whidi may be sejnirately studied, — form, 
texture and color.’'* We huv(‘ already noticed the gen- 
eral vari(’ty in forms available to the lamFcape gardener; 
but it is worth wdiile, in the present connection, to 
emphasize the attractive variety of forms which meet 

•Mou 8chu>l«r Van Emuualaex. **Ait out of Pootl.** 
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tibe admiration of tbe tree lover. The form of a tree ia 
its first and most evident characteristic. Ifs outline ia 
always beautiful, either in its symmetry or its irregu- 
larity, as the case maybe; and the man wlio does not 
notice the difference between the form of a Sugar maple 
and a Mossy Cup oak is one to whom TAngelus miglit 
as well have been a chromo. 

There ai'e considerable contrasts of color among 
trees. One may cite as examples the Red oak, tlio Sil- 
ver poplar and the Golden willow. But the most pleas- 
ing and numerous varieties of color in trees and shrubs 
are separated from each other as barely distinguishabJe 
tints. The proper combination of these tints is delicate 
work for a sympathetic and artistic mind ; hut there is, 
nevertheless, a wide difference between good combina- 
tions and bad ones. 

The difference between a strip of mos<]nito netting 
and a piece of sail cloth is chiefly one of ti'xture. IVo 
speak of texture oftencst in connection with woven 
fabrics, and in that conneefion wo best iirub'rslatid wlmt 
it means. But it is not a diflienlt nuilter to transfer 
tills notion of texture to the ajjpareiii solidity, or lack 
of solidity, in the niass of green whieli tint foliage of 
any tree may jiresent. A idano tree is not great iy <lif- 
ferent in form from a K(*ntiU!Ky coffee tree, and yet 
what a difference in tlie effect (hey leive on the observer! 
Compare a cataljia with a honey locust; a tulij) tree 
until a w'illow. "VVhat a diffei’cnce in tbo whole usjjeet 
of the trees contrasted ! Those examples may, ])erhaps, 
suggest the meaning of Mrs. \ va \ Ib nsKc laerbs definition : 

By texture of a tree J mean tlie eharaeler its masses 
of foliage as determined hy the manner of growth of tbo 
lighter spray, and tbo number, siiajic, dispovsition and 
tissue of its leaves.'^ In no other quality of a tree is 
variety more effective than in ilie texture. Some strik- 
ing differences of texture in foliage arc shown in Pig. X6L 
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The liorticultaral calendar ha« certain well-marked 
diTisions to which the exhibitor of growing plants may 
well have thoughtful regard. The first essay that was 
ever wntten in the English language on the subject of 
ornamental gardening ojiened with an extreme pre8cri{> 
tion for this arrangeiuoni. ** 1 do liold it/' says Bacon, • 
“ in the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to bo gar- 
dens for all the months of the year, in which, severally, 
things of beauty may bo then in season," The essayist 
proceeds immediately to give a catalogue of the jdants 
sousonable to each month of the year, ‘^for the cliinato 
of London." We may doubt wbeiber ten or twelve 
classes of jdants can practicably be made on this basis; 
but wo distinguish in onr own leslbctic sensibilities with 
great differences between s]>ring greens, Juno roses, 
midsummer’s wealth of foliage, autumn eolors and choice 
winter scenes. Any particular })lant is not likely to 
figure in its j)erfection through more limn one or two of 
these seasons; and this opens to the landscape gardener 
a serious problem. The fpicstion i>, shall we attempt 
to intermingle ilio }>erfections of all the year so mio 
have somewhat of attractiveiu^ss in each several group at 
all times ? Or sliall we rather follow (lie dictum of Lord 
Bacon, and grouj) together those ])laTils suitable to csmli 
successive season ? Doubtless each method is at times 
ex]>edient. If one’s garden is so small as to hold only a 
single group of jdaiits ho will scarcely care to buy a single 
month of superlative ])erfecti()n at tlie exjxinse of eleven 
months of dullness and desolation. But wliero the gar- 
dening is on a more extensive scale the artist may d is- 
tnbute his beauties into any sort of an annual cyclorama 
which he chooses. lie will gain, at all events, a most 
acceptable variety by having regard to the special sea- 
sons mentioned. 

•tall Ikmif Baocmi Bnayi, ** Of Ourdetiliii.* 
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It is not within the range of onr present inquiry to 
enumerate those special plants whicli are ready to the 
gardener's hand for these diverse eilects. This has 
already been done in many useful books, and some eeg- 
gestions are made in Part III of tlie present volume. 
The competent gardener should ho able, out <»f his own 
knowledge, to select the most pleasing materials for 
his pictures. 

The light gray-groens are perhaps cduiracteristic cf 
the early spring. As trees and shrubs put forth their 
first unfolding buds the general etlect is rniicli difterent 
from that given by the same ])hints after the full dress 
of foliage is 2')ut on. Usually the color is several sliudes 
lighter — grayer — and this appearance is further liiglit- 
ened hy the grayer twdgs not yet covered out of sight 
hub sljowing more and more dimly througli the tliicken- 
ing screen of green loaves. Certain plants are more 
beautiful in this spring dross than at any subsequent 
season. 

Some of tlie willows should ho prominently men- 
tioned in this category; for example, the Poyal willow, 
Salij' rrgnlis. Among tlie smaller flowering jdants 
tliere is a sjiecially ricdi field of jiossihilities, including 
crocus, narcissus, joiupiils, hyacinths, hilips and others. 
These are suitable not only to ho the first occupants 
of the bleak flower beds after the mulch is removed 
in tiu) spring, but they sliould he scattered with a liberal 
hand througli the grass and in the borders, wliorc 
fliey come on year af((‘f year amid surroundings whi<’h 
make them si*eiu even Inore dainty and graceful and 
delightful harbingers of returning spring than when 
grown in specially 2>re])ared beds. 

June is the month of roses, brides and college grad- 
uates, It is particularly a month of fetes and of care* 
free enjoyment of living. Weddings and commence- 
ments are the gardener's good patrons^ and tor them the 
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grounds may well put on their holiday attire. June is 
the youthful gala time of the garden ; and the bold and 
blushing, smiling and nodding, vain and conscious roses, 
which would be thought immodest amid the tninquillity 
of summer or the somberncss of autumn, are now 
received with gladness as the fitting cxprt‘Ssion of our 
exuberant emotions. Flowers in abundance, with roses 
predominating; bright colors and heavy perfumes; 
with greens and grays mid old folks ke]>t in tiio back- 
ground — these are the colors for the June picture, the 
chords for the Juno music. 

In midsummer nothing is more delightful than 
quiet rest under cooling sliado. No flasliing colors for 
us now. No jarring contrasts for the tired cy(‘8. The 
trees now invito us with their thickest canopy of foliage; 
and if beneath them stretches a cool, clean greensward, 
and if the shadows fall all untrouhled into a still pool 
near by, we rest amid tliese scenes with an overflowing 
gratitude for the kind hands by which they are provided. 
We have fled the dusty liiglnva}^ the burning streets, 
the noise and hurry and commotion of business. Quiet 
and solitude are our chief desires. T1 u‘hc feelings, com- 
mon to all men at such times, indiealo unequiv- 
ocally the duty of the gardener, AVith so unmis- 
takable a demand upon him, lie is no gardener at all 
who will not know what ho ought to do. 

The beautiful colors of autumn are too much looked 
upon as secondary qualities of the ])lants which affect 
them, and their disposition on the grounds is too much 
a matter of chance. The gardener ouglit to recognize 
in those autumn colors another o})portunity for the 
aggregiition of scattered beauties. Through those ho 
may produce one more almost S{)cctacular effect l>efore 
the winter shuts us all indoors away from the enjoyment 
of his works. Without speaking of the individual excel- 
lencies of the oidcSi the liquidombar, the maples and the 
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tulip trees, we may note that two distinct colors appear 
in great quantities, namely the reds and the yellows. 
Each of these is present in comparative purity in certain 
species, and their combination is specially adapted to 
provide the most #extraordinary contrasts. And at no 
other time of the year would the eye accept such gaud} 
hues, — no, not even in June, — much less delight in 
them. But now as our overcoats are buttoned on and 
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A Bketoa of uatiue*8 composing. 

as we luirry along to got ourselves under shelter from 
the bust ling wind, wo are in no mood to note details 
and examino delicate etTects. A picture must cry out 
after us if it would get our attention. And so the gar* 
dener may mass together iis much as ho pleases of those 
gorgeous colors of llie early frost; and we will stop a 
moment to admire his work again and to thank him for 
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it ere we betake ourselves to the blazing hearth and the 
absorbing book. 

But even the winter docs not wholly rob the gar- 
dener of opportunity to phrase ns. Indeed, some of the 
most gracious products of the ornarncuital grounds an> 
those blessings wliieh are enjoyed in midwinter. It is a 
mistake to sii]>pose tiuit the ground must be all bleak- 
ness and desolation as soon as snow falls. Tlioro is a 
whole host of the evergreens (o refute such a supj)osi- 
tion. The variety of iheiu is greater than Ihe unitiated 
might at all susjK'ei. With them may he arranged 
many shrubs and small trees which, thougli doeiduons, 
liave bark of such ])right and ])l(‘asiTig hues that they 
may be sbown against dark backgrounds in many cheery 
combinations. Such arc t he (odden willow, (ho Ooldeii 
spirira and the Bed hraneh(‘d dogwood. A long list of 
others niiglit easily be made. There are eertaiii corners 
of the garden wliich are usually especially conspicuous 
from the windows of (he living rooms; and it is a pilv 
if ])art of this scene at Inisl, cannot ]m‘ robbed of its 
winter Idcakness and dn^ariness. If such s])ots are 
clioson for hoauHful winKr elfecis the designer Ims 
gained another triumph in his art. 

There is some dangt'r that the beginner in plant 
grouping will make all his groups alike. This is a very 
easy tliing to do. To avoid il, it first becomes neeessary 
that the o])erator shall s(m* the sameness into wliicji he is 
falling. This lie can best do in his own work by direct- 
ing liis imagination i(» e<mstruct before liim the various 
finished grou[>s. It is certainly unlikely that the indi- 
vidual plants will be set in exactly homologous jiositions 
unless the groups are set with a tape measure. But it is 
not difficult, if the imagination be serviceable, to com- 
pare the probable final efTc'ets of two groups, and deter- 
mine with siitisfuctory aecura<*y if the two will look 
alike twenty years bcuee. Aside from the ability to see 
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mistakes, it requires an nncTitivo mind to de\dse new 
arrangements for groups ; but a variety of arrangements 
tliey certainly should havo in any sclieme not intention* 
allj formal 

Single trees or shrubs appear to great advantage 
when proj)erly placed, and if in all respects good, they 
add sensibly to tlio con)])osito beauty of the scene. A 
single jdant will naturally receive more and better atten- 
tion when standing by itself tlian tbongh it were in a 
group with others. For this rvumn it should have 
greater individual excellence, if possible. It should be 
faultless, if that cun be. Tljore are many positions 
about any extensive grounds in which single trees or 
shrubs will bo acceptable units of the composition. The 
judgment of the desigiuT must point tliese out ; but we 
may take note that they will usually be comparatively 
close to the ()ljs('r\ (‘r, so that tijo single plants will always 
bo under critical examination. Such places are, then, 
to bo reserved for specially cboieo s})eeimens. Any rare 
or remarkable plant, — not monstrous and deformed,— 
should be given such a place of proniinenoe. And every 
6}H*eiinen plant sbould be remarkable for its individual 
|>erfections of good culture. 

There are a great many general and common forms 
given to groups, but their classitleutioii and discussion 
do not belong here. It is sutlicieut to iterate that 
this is another [>oint at wiiieli conspicuous variety is 
both ])Ossible ami proj)er. 

There are, of course, some ol)jecis w'hich are seen 
both near hy and at a (nstane(‘. lint in the majority of 
instances an <»bjeet. — for inst:u\ee, a iww — will be most 
often seen from tlie same disianee. If it stand at the 
back of a wood bell, with numerous srnallcT trees between 
it and tbo distant roadway, it may be fairly (‘onsidered 
in the background. On the other hand, if it stand 
iplose beside a much frequented path or just before the 
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windows of the living room, it is nsnully seen in the 
foreground* Between these extremes there is a middle- 
ground of greater or less extent. The siime plant gives 
exceedingly diverse effects as seen in tlicso three differ- 
ent positions. 

A background is made up movst naturally of large 
trees. Here can be used many species of rough and 
oncouth growtli which would not look re8})ectable at 
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Koto also the fine grouping of KhrutKln the bonier. l*r(mpoct Tark, 
llrooklyn. 

close range. Trees which the texture is so coarse or 
irregular as to he iimdmi-sihlc in the foreground, seem 
at the background to give hut a geidle touch to the 
elsewiso unbroken and monotonous surface. Trees of 
which the colors would j n* u]»oti a fast idious eye if seen 
too close, seem modest aud pn*tty at a greater distance. 
Moreover, a back ground must he made up with due 
thought to the moat effcctoal cxliibition of whatever lies 
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between it and the observers. For this reason it tniist 
not have a bristling sky line if smooth and roundheaded 
ginaller trees are to appear in front of it. And the oppo- 
site mistake must be guarded against. One time with 
another, the background may best be darker than those 
groups which intervene between it and the usual point 
of view. This rule cannot always he adliered to, for it 
Would force all dark colored species out of the fore- and 
middle-ground ; but the reverse presentation must always 
bo looked upon as an undesirable concession to other 
necessities. 

In the foreground, wdiere all plants are under com- 
paratively close scrutiny, only those should bo used 
which will bear such examination. Flowering shrubs 
and herbaceous plants may be used here. In most cases 
plants for the foreground must be small ; and though 
wo like to have large trees next the walk so that we can 
enjoy their shade, and though this demand should be 
met, to a degree, yet a tree so placed adds nothing to 
the picture, and too many such trees sliut off the view 
entirely. It is a common fault, in the plantings along 
drives and walks, that they do not give a satisfactory 
view of the landscape. 

Them is a great wealth of medium sized trees and 
largo shrubs which look well in middle-ground. Of 
these are the buckeyes, altheas, lilacs, and the interest- 
ing kmlroutcria. The middle-ground is an advanta- 
geous place for the exhibition of all tree s}>ecimens. If 
the form of a tree 8|)eeiine!i is to ho admired it will bo put 
far back in the middle-ground ; if it is the beautiful foli- 
age, it will come to the nearer middle-ground. Middle- 
ground plantings sometimes serve the jmrpuses of back- 
ground to foreground })lantings; but this is not often 
the case, and it is an undesirable arrangement. 

It not infrequently occurs that there are beautiful 
objects visible from the grounds under treatment and 
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yet lying wholly ontdde them* It may b© monntain 
scenery, a lake, a view o! the ocean, a glini}>8e of a 
pretty village, or any other exterior object which bears 
an interest to the users of the grounds but which is 
itself wholly beyond the control of the designer. Some- 
limes these exterior objects are of even greater impor- 
tance than all the grounds upon which the gfirdener has 
to work. This might be the case with a small plot of 
ground lying next the ocean. In such an extreme case 
the intelligent gardener will seek to make his entire 
work contribute to enhance the beauty or effectiveness 
of the chief though exterior view. This means, of 
course, that all his effects shall be subordinate to tho 
principal interest. It would be a blameworthy act to 
place anything in the garden which would draw atten- 
tion to itself and away from tho outside view. In any 
case he will have careful regard to these exk^rior views, 
and will arrange his grouj)ings so as to avail liimself of 
W'hatever extraneous beauties may be at hand. This, of 
course, means the leaving of o])en vistas along well 
chosen lines. The lines which are thus to be loft open, 
ns wxdl as all tho long vistas or perspc^ctivc'S which arc to 
be preserved inside the grounds, should bo marked first 
on tlie engrossed plans, and as tlie plans arc dovelofxjd 
on the paper all obstructions may bo kept off them. 
Again, ’when the plans arc being worked out on the 
grounds these open lines should bo carefully marked 
and the plantings kept from crowding upon them. 
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OHAKAOTBB — PBOPBIBTT. 

Two qualities usually distinguish protessioual from 
amateur productions— simplicity and breadth of treatment. 

JSdt . 

L’espresslone esagerata o negletta constltiiisce, , , . 
due dlfcttl opposUl, II barocco, ed 11 secco o freddo,tra 1 
quail precede umabllc la sempllcilii. F, Cartolano, 

Charticter is the most elusive quality of all those 
with which we deal. Almost all writers on gardening 
have talked more or less of character, assuming it as a 
quality, but never apiiroaching a definition or an expla- 
nation. Thomas Wheatley did, in fact, long ago intro- 
duce a chapter ^^Of Character^^ into his remarkably 
clear analyiieal outline; but tlie eliapter treated of sub- 
jects quite different from tliose discussed here. If I 
may venture on the dangerous experiment of a provi- 
sional definition, I will say tliat I intend to suggest by 
the term character those more delicate distinctions in 
the general method of treatment, such as may mark one 
composition from another, even of the same general 
style. Wo understand clearly what is meant by char- 
acter in a man or woman, and I should like to transfer 
this notion undisturbed to use in the descriptions of 
gardens. It is a common saying that the face of sueh 
and such an acquaintance is pretty but it lacks chai'ac- 
ter. It is perfectly conceivable that a garden might bo 
faultless in the unity and the harmony of its ajipoint- 
monts, with eve rytlung beautiful and appropriate withal, 
and yet lack character. 

In dilTercait words, w’o might say that character is 
tlie personal impress of the designer. Thus we would 
never exi>ect a poem of pure and lofty character to flow 
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from a wicked heart We would not expect a paitttmg 
of great power to originate in a dull, unsensitive mind. 
No more can we hope to see vigor and dignity displayed 
in a garden designed by a weak and puerile author. In 
this close and proper connection of Uie character of the 
garden with the character of its designer wo may i>cr- 
iiaps more clearly understand its present signification. 

Certain terms are commonly associated in criticism 
of gardens, such as simplicity, dignity, boldness, and 
others. These I take to represent different ty{)e8 of 
character. I think this is the use commonly made by 
those who apply them to art compositions, even tliough 
those who use them thus have never sU)]>]>ed to general- 
ize under any common term tlie qualities expressed. 
These terms, simplicity, dignity and boldness, are suf- 
ficiently suggestive of certain characters. This list is 
not intended to bo complete, for, theoretically at letist, 
tlicre may be an indefinite variety of cliuractcr. The 
tt‘rm complexity is added to the list only hecanso it 
s(H‘ms to be implied in simplicity. Perlnq^s elaborate- 
ness would be preferred to complexity as a term for a 
more careful classification. 

Ih'tween tlie terms ])ropriety and aj)j)roj)riaienes8 it 
is bard to choose the better. The latter is llio more 
explicit in its suggestions, but the former has the advan- 
tage of brevity and of good assiK^iations, whicli I think 
ought to be o|)erative in our criticisms of taste in gur- 
deiiiiig. For as we inquire whether tliis or that social 
appointment is marked by strict propriety, so ought wo 
to criticise the items of the gardener’s work. Jt must 
Ik? said that such criticism is sorely need(*d, and that 
many gardeners of some reputation seem never to have 
reflected that such a test as propriety can he applied to 
their work. Our American cemeteries are often striking 
exemplifications of this statement. In them one con* 
tinually meets objects of such childish conception, such 
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incorigruons effect or snch gaudy color, as to jar ou 
nerves of any api)rcciutive sensitiveness. Much has 
recently been said and written on the subject of ceme- 
tery ornamentation, and we may assume that we are on 
the way to inculcate a bettor taste in tliis respect. 
Although every tonent of gardening art is habitually vio- 
lated in our cemeteries, the most common and disagree- 
able violations are doubtless instances of disregard for 
propriety. The matters introduced are not appropriate 
to the place. 

But this is only a single class of improprieties, and 
is mentioned chiefly for illustration. Propriety is a 
universal test. Every object and group of objects must 
submit to it. Thus we would often consider an aviary, 
or a zoological collection, or a suite of dog kennels inad- 
missible in a garden because they were inap})ropriate to 
the surroundings, even though they might be in them- 
selves beautiful and interesting. 

I wish to speak here again of a ])articulfir class of 
iuiproi)rieties to which I have already alluded, namely, 
the prominent display of monstrous or deformed horti- 
cultural specimens. Deformity and monstrosity have a 
strange fascination to inicnltured minds; and tliere is 
no more unequivocal testimony to a general poverty of 
cultivated taste in gardening than the constantly recur- 
ring sight of such disligurements in the gardens of peo- 
ple wlmso houses ore furnished inside with scrupulous 
taste and propriety. It is surpiissingly strange that the 
city resident, who has room between his house and the 
street for only a single 8j>ecimen, will clioose for that 
jmsition the one jdant which offers the most blemishes, 
as though jEsop were better to look upon than A})ollo. 
The conimouest vagary of this sort is the little weeping 
tree, in which the writhing agonies of one monstrous 
variety are grafted on the top of some straight, cour- 
ageous stock for better exhibition. As one passes along 
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a residence street in almost any town seeking something 
in the gardens to admire, how often must !m dmde that 
this and that plant was used for its striking incongrui- 
ties, rather tlian for its spcH.ual appropriateness. It 
seems to the present scrilnj tliat proj)riety is tlie one 
thing to be chiefly studied by that large and needy class 
of Americans who have houses of their own with small 
grounds attached. 5 
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Both rlclmcfts ninl iM>U»h will, to a certain extent, be the 
result of keeping. . . . Extren^e thinness of plants in 
beds skirting a lawn, an Inferior order of plants in the neigh* 
borhtMid of ttio house* or by the shies of Ihe grass glades, and 
the iiso of eonunonpluee or uiieongenlal ornaments, are 
InconHlstent wllli liehness. Edward Kemp. 

No one will huve rojul so far as this chapter without 
hariu^^ observed tlie outline which the text attempts to 
follow. As indicated in that ontlino, it has been con- 
ceived that tlicrc are five dislinet artistic qualities, in 
wliicli any ornainenttil jilanting may bo good or bad. 
These arc unity, variety, eharaotor, propriety and finish. 
Those are all in some dojtroo essential ; hut it will strike 
the readiT at once that tliey are not all (‘qually impor- 
tant. Idiose tilings which are here included under the 
unsatisfaetory ter!n finish/’ are not of such jiaramoimt 
arii continual noet^ssity as tlioso discussed under unity, 
for instance. And yet one may understand, without 
puzzling, that any sort of an art composition may 
answer all the rcHjuirements thus far set forth, and yet 
fail to yield a duo satisfaction because it lacks a pains- 
taking linivsh. Besides, one may note this defect ill 
the concrete 'only too easily among pictures, books or 
landscapes. 

Ill gardening, finish means several things, some of 
wdiich wo may designate tuu'c. In the first place, it 
requires good specimens. All the plants emi>loyed must 
be good of their kind ; flic minor groups must be good ; 
and the masses must be good. I’he individual plants 
must bo excellent in ]>roportii>n to their conspicuousness. 
If a single specimen of some rare and striking species 
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stand in a prominent place, it cannot bo permitted to 
wear a decrepit, unthrifty, untidy appeanince. Bat 
besides this, it should have positive excellence to its 
credit. It should bo a plant wortli seeing, not merely 
as a botanical curiosity, but as an example of nature’s 
best work. 

Good care is required to keep trees thrifty, to keep 
plants growing vigorously and luxuriantly. Cultivation 
and manure are needed. Pruning must be done. 
Crowded clumps must be thinned out Sheared trees 
must be kept sheared, and mowed lawns must bo kept 
mowed. The walks and drives must be kept gnided 
and surfaced and free from weeds. Buildings must bo 
kept painted, and fences put together and standing 
straight. And dozens of similar matters demand con- 
stant attention, or directly the finish of the composition 
is marred and its wiiole effectiveness diminished. 

Perhaps cleanliness is only a matter of good care; 
but it sometimes hap]>ens that a gardener becomes so 
absorbed in taking good care of his shnihs and flower 
beds that he forgets the geneml cleanliness of hia 
grounds. In public ]>ark8 tlie lawns and walks rsipidly 
become littered with i>apers and rubbish of all sorts, 
and this may quickly reach such a point as to interfere 
seriously with the satisfaction of the park habitues. In 
the farm yard, where good attempts at ornamental gar- 
dening are often made, a [u-oper regard for cleanliness 
would suggest that a wlieelbarrow should not bo leP 
standing in front of the house unused for a week, and 
that chicken coops, dog kennels, grindstones and oilier 
agricultural paraphernalia should be put behind the 
main dwelling house, or at leavst kept off the lawn. 
On any grounds more or less litter is bound to accu- 
mulate, and this may readily amount to enough to 8jK)il 
the bek studied effect of unity, variety, character and 
proprietj. 
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Yet after the landscape gardener has done every- 
thing within his power, has gathered the last item of 
horticultural excellence, and has dis[)osed of it with the 
artist’s happiest effect, he is still dependent, in a very 
great measure, on the favor of the unmanageable ele- 
ments for the pleiisuro he may give his j)atrons. No 
one will see a delicately penciled sky line or a softly 
harmonized background through a blinding dust storm ; 
and a bed of finest roses is aj>t to look very sorry and 
drabbled in the midst of a cold rain. Differences in 
sunshine, light and atmosphere make very surprising 
differences in the effect of certain views ; and as far as 
possible, all this should be taken into account by the 
gardener when he makes his plan. 

And besides the modifying influence which light 
and atmos}>here exercise on landscape views, they are 
themselves often a very important part of the picture. 
Who cares to look at anything else on a day n hen an 
early, feathery snow fills the buoyant atmoB})hero ^\ith a 
delightful, softening, luminous, hush-compelling haze? 
And sometimes there are clouds and a sunset as beauti- 
ful iis the woods or as sublime as tlie ocean* These do 
not belong to the gardener, but they may fit into his 
picture, and enhance the pioiusure which it gives ; and 
shall he not appropriate whatever of them ]»e can ? 
Everyone knows that tlie lai.dscape painter sponds his 
chiefest pains to give accurate representations and stir- 
ring suggestions of light and atmosphere ; but the land- 
scape gardener has the real commodities in unmeasured, 
ever-shifting variety. Let him make all iK)ssiblc use of 
them, and if the elements are commonly uuproi>itious, 
as they are in some countricvS, ho may have his j>iopei 
doubts about the practicability of undertaking any gar- 
dening plans at all. Ft)rtinuittdy almost every (ountry, 
w'hatever its sliortconiings, 1ms stunc good (pialitics of 
climate which may be studied and turned to advantage. 



PART Fll. 


General Problenis. 




CHAPTER IX. 


BNTUANCES, DltlVES AND WALKS. 

For nn approach to be pood t here must be an easy turndn 
from the liiph ruudi iIk) pratlc* within the pate must be as 
uniform at»<i an pent Ic sis iM>ssfhle; there intKt Ihmx.) aitarp 
turns; , . . ttic liotiHtMiinsi in' wcil dtsplaytal to advaiiO- 

Inp eves; and the line of pravci mnst not so iniersect the 
grouinl as to Interfere wit h a i>eantifnl arranpernenl of Jt« 
parts, or to l>e itself a di.sa|freeal>io ol)Jeet w hen scetj from 
the Itouse. Afru* fan J{( UKHiltwr, 

Tlie orator takes "rout paios tliat liis exordium shaU 
i)e at once a fitting introtliictioii fo lii.s oration and cal- 
culated to ’win the favor of his audience, 'f'ho eoinposer 
of an opera gives special Cfire to Ids ovtn turc, endeavor- 
ing to introduce the host fheincH of Die sul>sc({Uont score, 
and to make an agrccaltle irnjtression on Ids liearcrs, In 
the same way, when a landscape gardener plans a con- 
pidcrable ])icturo he tries to arrange it so that the 
approaching visitor shall get not only a prejudice in its 
favor, hut also a fair suggestion of its cluiracter. Among 
farmers who try to arrange their homes ta.stefully, and 
among jfoojde who have summer residences in the coun- 
try, the importance of an apjfropriatc ajiproach is quite 
generally felt. In some other lines of work, — })urk- 
making, for oxanii>le, — it i.s sometimes umlcresti mated. 

When the grounds are of any considerable size there 
ought to be an adequate (undefined) entrance area. 
The entrance is of some importance in itself, and other 
items in its immediate neigh borliood may bf^st be made 
subordinate to it. Usually this urea will ho more or less 
enlarged by being receijsed from the outside. This 
emphasizes the entrance, makes it seem more hospitably 
inviting, gives room for a carriage turn, etc. Usually 

n 
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iliere will be a gateway of some sort ; and if the Tioinity, 
outside or inside, is full of buildings, the design of the 
entrance will prol)ably be architectural in its main fea- 
tures. There is such an intinite variety of architectural 
ideas to be worked out for such places that no general 
suggestions can be made. For country places, where 
the entrance is made among purely natural surround- 
ings, considerably loss of architectural effect is permissi- 
ble. Some very simple, substantial stone work is usually 
best. Downing, and the people of his day, always 


' " “ tom ary to make the 
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DeHtlnaMim (inivvcaltML tlim-in, especially OU 

moderate sized j places, at right angles with the exterior 
highway, Wliile this arrangement is often best, it 
might be greatly improve<l, in many cases, by substitut- 
ing a loss abrupt turn. The main drive may frequently 
bo arranged to leave the public way very gently at an 
acute angle. 

From the entrance to the house or other main point 
of interest the drive should proceed as directly as possi- 
ble, and still be gracefully curved. Its course and 
directior will l)c modified cliiefly by the contour of the 
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ground Sharp elevations or depressions must be alike 
avoided, by carrying the drive around them ; but the 
grade of the drive must he eompromisod sometimes with 
tho course to be adoj)ted, and nothing will take the 
place of good judgment in doing this. The curve should 
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be gentle and not winding. It should reveal something 
new at each turn. The best view of the house should be 
C3arefully treated. Its own effect sliould be reserved to 
it, and not squandered on a half dozen unimpressive and 
inadequate views. If the drive gives one good view, the 
poor views ought to bo hidden by plantings or by the 
course of the road. 

For very large and stately mansions, or in compar- 
atively small grounds, the approach may be straight and 
lead directly to the front of the main bnikling. Such 
au arrangement lends dignity to a building which is in 
itself imposing. Such an avenue of approach is usually 
planted with rows of trees. Other drives, besides the 
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main approach, may bo trealed in tlie same general way 
as walks. 

Walks and subsidiary drives must be provided wboro 
people mint to walk nr wliere thew expect to drive. 
Neither is artistic in itself. Kverv foot of walk or drive 
is a trouble, an ex[)ense, and usnaliy a distinct detraction 
from the artistic beauty of the j^lace. They should, then, 
be designed to fit the actual demands ()f trutTic about the 
place. Tlie most ])raeticable thing is often to await the 
most ox]>lieit call for a walk. Whem a j»aUi l)egins to 
ap|K*ar ilirough tlie grass, the need of a walk is manifest 
and its general dii\*etion pretty accurately indicated. 

Gentle curves are better than straight lines, for 
walks^ exoept upon small places or in a geometrical 
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plan. These cnrres must be determined by the exercise 
of good taste and judgment, on the ground. A design 
made on pa]>cr is apt to be yery unsatisbictory when 
transferred to the s<jil, unless it is made by an experi- 
enced hand from an accurate topographical sui-vey. 
Even then it may not fit. Curves made up of arcs of 
circles are not Y(’ry satisfactory, unless the arcs are com- 
paratively short and judiciously com])ined. If a road is 
properly made, only a very short arc will ho visible from 
any point; and this enaliles the designer, when working 
on the ground, to make many curves and combinations 
of curves which would be decidedly unpleasing when 
accurately platted on a map. 

When a walk or a drive branches, each arm should 
take such a course as to appear to be the pro|X)r contin- 



no. ‘21. UIVEUr.INO DaiVKS. 
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uation of the trunk. Imagine how one arm would look 
with the other reniov(*d. Would it still be complete? 
Would tlie whole seem to he tlie perfectly natural course 
for the walk ? Sucdi bifurcations sliouhl not be at too 
obtuse an angle ; and yet this angle of divergence is of 
quite minor importance if the foregoing consideration is 
kept fully in mind. 

Where several drivCvS or walks meet, upon demand, 
a suitable concourse must bo i>rovided, for at such points 
there is always apt to he a congestion of traffic. The 
size and form of this concourse is determined s<>lely by 
circumstances. Sometimes such a spot commands some 
specially fine view. The jdaee may he treated, then, 
with direct regard to the cutlook. When no desirabla 
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external yiew is to be exhibited, the conconrso area may 
have a special treutnioiit of its own. It may bo flanked 
by heavy plantings on part of its eireninference, with 
open vistas left at tlio most favorable points. Or, if 
near a building, as is frecpiently the ease, it may l>e 
treated as an onMying ]>art of the andiiteet’s work, and 
made to conform lo it in shape and ornarnenttition. 

Walks must bo well drained, but should not rise 
above the adjacent soil surface. Neither should they be 
depressed much, if any, below it, ex(‘ept for the neces- 
sary gutter at the edges. The ]naetieal eonstnielitm of 
walks and driv(‘S is a matter of iinnu'nse im])ortanee, 
but it belongs rather to engineering than to landscape 
gardening, and besides, (hero is not room liero for a dis- 
cussion of it. The ])rincipal artistic demands have, 
however, been pointed out. 



OHAPTEE X. 

TEB PLANTINO OF STREETS AND AVENUES. 

The vUla^fes of N*jw England, looking; at their eylvaw 
ohanuR, Hie hh beautiful aa any in the world. Their arehl- 
teeture Is nini ui >ri*l»Midi«fi,— often, Indeed, meairer 

and unworthy of notice The iumsea are gurrounded by 
Inclosures full of trees ami shrubs, with space enough to 
afford comfort, and orn nicnt enough to denote taste. But 
the main street of the Ulage Is an avenue of elms, posi- 
tively deligldful to l>eh( <1. Always wl<le, the overreaching 
botighs form an ulsbt ni re grand and beatjtlftd than that of 
any old (lOthle cathedral. A.J. Doicniny. 

We have already alluded to the treatment of streets, 
saying that streets an<l avenues, sitice they manifestly 
follow geometrical lines, demand a formal treatment. 
And this formality ought to go further than tlio mere 
alignment of the trees. It is still more important that 
the various trees should be of the same species and of 
the same age and uniformly devcloj)cd. Kot enough 
pains is commonly taken to secure these desiderata. 
One can easily satisfy himself by his own observations 
anywhere in the United States that, while street trees 
are nearly always planted in orderly rows, it is the some- 
what rare exception to find a row of really good and 
uniform specimens. Such uniformity is not etisy to 
secure, especially when itsJmporlanco is not understood 
at the outset. The only advice wdiicli can be given is to 
exercise great care in ])lanting and the utmost vigilance 
during the early years of development 

An explanation of frequent cases of unsatisfoctory 
growth of young street trees is to be sought in the inad- 
equate feeding given them, Tf they grow close to the 
atoet on one side and to a paved walk or row <tf build- 
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faigs on the other, their roots must of course ramify for 
many feet underneath these surface obstructions, i^ide 
from this the soil is apt to bo of the poorest It is 
hardly to be expected, in such circumstances, that a 
thrifty growth can be secured without something being 
done to offset tliose drawbacks. Liberal supplies of fer- 
tilizers, especially potash salts and nitrates, ought to bo 
worked into the soil whenever the surface is accessible. 

It is a good plan to set street trees rather close 
together in the beginnings and to tliin them as they 
grow and begin to crowd. This plan, liowover, demands 
very conscientious attention to the thinning, for some- 
times it is a matter of considerable heroism to cut out 
strong, thrifty trees along tlio avenue when they are 
only beginning to crowd their neighbors just a little. 
But any undue procrastination is sure to damage the 
survivors very seriously. 

The distance between trees in tlie row will be influ- 
enced somewhat by the width of the street. In a wide 
street, where there is room enough for the full develop- 
ment of each tree, they will bo planted farther apart 
If the street is wide enough, the trees should always 
stand between the walk and the curb. It is wide enough 
i^ from curb to curb, the width is one and a half times 
the distance recommended for the trees in the rows. 
On a narrower street, trees should stand between the 
walk and the buildings or should be dispensed with. 
There are many beautiful streets in this country which 
support four rows of trees. Such streets should have 
the central avenue twice as wide as the distance between 
trees in the row; and the distance between the two 
rows on either side should bo somewhat less than that 
between trees. 

If, now, we are seeking a formal effect in our rows 
of street trees, it follows that this effect will be empha- 
siied by trees which naturally assume somewhat fomud 
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shapes. It will not do to press this point too far, but it 
should have careful thought. We have all seen itrik- 
iugly beautiful rows of the very formal Lombardy 
lar, and the effect of dignity given by un avenue of 
palms leaves an impression not to be forgotten. 

The American elm is doubtless the commonest 
street tree in America. It luis many undeniably good 
qualities to recommend it. Tine grounds about Harvard 
and Yale could not })ossibly s])are tlu*ir rows of idins, 
and there are hundn'ds of other streois in all ))arts of 
the country which would be desolate indeed if all the 
elms liad to go. And yet there are serious objiX’tions to 
the (dm as a street tree, besides the fact that it is oft(jn 
defoliated Ijy (*aterpillars of various species, as, ind(‘ed, 
are many other trees. The elm varies grinitly iu size 
and form, and it is almost ini])ossil)le to find a long 
street of old elms which docs not sulha* from the sad 
lack of uniformity which this variahility introdmm 
The elm is, also, one of the lea>t formal of our tiws, 
and so detracts from tlui unity of the g(‘omotricul idea 
iu street planting. It would be silly to advise })laniers 
to discard the elm altogether; but it will not Ui too 
inucli to suggest that some other spc^cies should always 
be duly considt red. 

d’l)e ma[)Ies are excellent street trees, (‘specially the 
sugar maple, and many admirable examjdcis of their 
effective{j(*ss are to be found in ilu? northern states. 
The sugar maple is a strong, liealtliy grovver, with a 
regular, clear-cut outline, and has the advantage of a 
very tidy appearance tlirough the winter months. In 
southw(\s^*rn states the soft maple, or silvfT maple (Acer 
dasycarpuin), takes the place of the sugar maple, but is 
not 60 good a ( ree. 

The American gy(*amoro is one of onr fim^st street 
trees in many situations. Anyone who does not know 
how beantiful this species is should study the effects pro* 
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dneed bj ii in Wasbington, especially in the magnificent 
avenues just west of the Capitol. The sycamore does 
not succeed north of Massachusetts and central New 
York, but for the greater part of the United States it is 
worth careful consideration. 

Other species which are sometimes used with happy 
results are honey locust, Kentucky coffee tree, pines 
and spruces. There is a most striking and beautiful 
avenue of ginkgo trees in Washington leading to the 
Dopurtment of Agriculture ; and there are some pretty 
rows of ailanthus about the Temple square in Salt T^ake 
City. Occasionally one will find an avenue of oaks, and 
if it is a good one there are few trees more satisfactory. 
Poplars, especially the cottonwood, are used in tlie trans- 
Mississippi states, but they are usually a poor makesliift. 
It is always very gratifying to find a good street of trees 
of an unusual species, and this is a thing which the 
street makers might well hold in remembrance. 
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WATKB, AKD ITS TBBATHBNT. 

The water utirfaces of a park need more atndy and ear# 
to make them appear natural in outline than doea the gen* 
oral ground surface of the park. John C, OinmUd, 

Spaces of clear surface among water plants, with imdla» 
turbed reddoUoiis, are particularly necessary to secure tha 
best effects. Samuel Parmtittt Jr* 

The artistic possibilities of any place are almost 
doubled with the introduction of a fair amount of water 
surface. Water gardening gives room for almost as 
ridh a variety of jilants and plant combinations as does 
tlic open ground. There are still ponds, broad reaches 
of river, trickling brooks, playing fountains, and many 
other general forms of expression wliich water may 
assume ; and in each case new opportunities are offered 
to the plant lover. 

Tho water itself is one of the most effective elements 
of any picture. A painted landscape is hardly complete 
without a touch of water Boinewhere. And a public 
park would jirobably bo consideied seriously deficient 
without some kind of a lake. The restful and quieting 
influences of rural scenery are peculiarly enhanced by 
stretches of still water. The very best effect is gained 
when the grounds are so fortunately situated as to give 
a good view of a long reach of river, or a broad lake, or 
of tho ocean. This consideration is so cogent as to 
determine tho location of a very large proportion of 
summer residences. They seem to be gregarious along 
the seaside and on all the lake shores. This effective- 
ness of w^ater pictures rests upon a primitive human 
instinct which has been strengthened rather thin 
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Impaired by the conventions of civilization. For every 
reason, then, stress must be laid upon the value of such 
water views. They must bo sought, preserved and sym- 
jMithetically displayed. 

When the point of view is at the water’s edge the 
wrter forms the entire picture, — excepting, of course, 
tl.e background of trees or mountains which may ho 
beyond it. But when, as usual, tlie house, or the path, 
or the drive is some distance from tlio shore, the treat- 
ment of the intervening foreground becomes a delicate 
and important matter. The gardener wlio would plant 
a col(*us bed on the sea hcacii would pro|>crly bo sent to 
the insane asylum ; but any other gaudy or trivial piece 
of work put into the foreground would be as inexcusable. 
To give the water best clfect the s])aco between it and 
the observer should bo obstructed tlie liaist }>08sible. 
Usually it will bo in grass. It will be only moderately 
undulating. A perfectly flat surface and broken ground 
are equally to bo avoided. Tlie view should then bo sot 
off at the sides by large trees, if ])ossible. Nothing else 
answers quite so well. If they can bo arranged so na 
to bo seen in a long and varied jK}r 8 p(‘ctive, they will 
bo the more satisfactory. It is impossible to give an 
exact prescription for the treaimciit of all sucli cases, 
for a good result depends on the tasteful management 
of dolieato details; and y(‘t, in the greater number 
of these very common water views, the landsca|>c gar- 
dener has choice of only a limited number of devices, 
the ]>riucipal considerations of which have hero been 
pointed out. 

The small pond, comprehended entirely within the 
grounds under treatment, offers quite another scries of 
problems. If it is large enough to give some pictorial 
effect, there will naturally be arranged a series of 
glimpses and completer views from various advantageous 
points, mostly near its banks. These will, however, be 
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wiU bo a sort of nuniature of tbat already described* 

Besides this, the small pond offers wonderful oppor^ 
tnnities for planting* Sedges, cat-tails, lotuses, water 
lilies, alders and many other plants are especially saitable 
to the banks and shallow water of ponds* Very fine effects 
can be arranged with them* The outline of a pond may 
be tastefully broken, so that what would otherwise look 
like a mere cup in the ground becomes a necessary and 
integral part of the whole composition* The grass 
should come down to the water in places. In other 
parts a fringe of oyerhanging alders may form the out- 
line* Still further along the sedges and oat-tails may 
jut far out into the still water* It is hard to spoil such 
a picture. 

If some of the trees along the pond shore are situ- 
ated so as to cast their reflections upon the water, their 
effect will be more than doubled. Everyone knows 
what a pleasing touch such reflections give to a picture. 
But the trees must not be of tho unquiet sort, like some 
of the willows, always shivering and shimmering in tho 
breesse, for the pond must be still and tho images on its 
surface must be still. It is the quietness and peaceful- 
ness of such a picture which attract us, and wo are very 
sensitive of even tho slightest interference. And }et 
some of the statelier willows, especially tho heavier weep- 
ing willows, make excellent pond borders. Ash troef 
and sycamores with thoras, and viburnums, and many 
more such things, enter helpfully into such effects. 

The small rivulet does not seem to enjoy the favor 
which its comparative merits would justify. It cannot 
become a part of the same sedate and serious pictures 
which depend so much on largo sheets of water ; but it 
has an eqnal degree of oflSciency in its own way* When 
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tile iindscape approaches that character which Andrfi 
calls “gay,'’* nothing can bo more a|)propriate than 
the glancing, glimmeiing, vanishing, changing glimpses 
of running water in a small brook. Such a brook should 
bo wooded, and among the trees should bo loose tangles 
of vines, shrubberr, brambles and brakes. Eocky iin j>od- 
imenta in the bed of the brook, if the chai*acter of the 
ground will justify them, give little, tinkling cascades 
where the sunlight flashes. Here and there a calmer 
pool may grow some rushes or lily pads. And every 
turn gives a change of view, and every change of view a 
new delight. 

A good brook offers, indeed, a multitude of oppor- 
tunities for delightful landscape gardening. It Is unfor- 
tunate that such opportunities are sometimes wholly 
neglected. 

•“Le peiire pal on riant. , . , a’appliqne g<*n^ralement k rt«i 
fioiiipn chainp^trps, pawtortileii, douceniPiit varl<ye«, qui con- 

giinieiit lapranUp niajorit^^ c1»‘S cadrea dana Ipaquela lo talent du <!«•- 
linateur eat a 8'exercer.''~Anclrd, L*Art dea Jardlns, 13S. 
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The fact is, the easiest way to spoil a good lawn ia to put 
• flower bed on It; and the most effective way to show off 
flowers to least advantage is to plant them in a bed in the 
greensward. £. H. Bailey, 

In the planting of city and suburban residence 
gronnds there seems to be the largest field lor improve^ 
ment in this country. One sees in such places more 
exhibitions of execrable bad taste than anywhere else, to 
be sure; but such things indicate the willingness and 
the energy to do something, and taste often improves as 
work goes on. Those people wdio own their grounds in 
the towns and suburban districts are tlic truest home 
lovers in the nation ; and as a class they have the means, 
the desire and the taste, — often uneducated in this par- 
ticular line, — for homo improvement. Still there is 
much too little done in the way of gardening or of any 
tasteful amelioration of the grounds. 

While the housebuilder gladly puts $3,000 or $20,000 
Into his house, he regards $50 or $100 as ample outlay 
for the ornamentation of the surrounding grounds. 
And while ho is sure to employ au architect and pay 
him $100 to $500 for planning the house, he does not 
think of consulting a landscajK) gtirdener to design the 
surfacinga and plan tings, , but leaves such things to the 
cheap day laborer wlio mows the lawn or takes care of 
the stable. Those things make it obvious that the gen- 
tle art of gardening has not yet gained a proj>er appre- 
ciation from all those wdio should be its votaries. 

The first great question to be decided, in laying out 
grounds of a moderate-sized city home, is whether 
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a fine effect from the street shall be sought, or a com- 
fortable outdoor privacy be sectired to the residents. 
On large grounds both tlieso desiderata may bo secured ; 
but on small lots one must be sacrificed. The good, old 
fashioned English style of securing privaf.7 in small 
places, — a method adopted by many citizens of a former 
period in America, — is to have a thick, high hedge till 
along the front. One still sees numbers of sucli hedges 
of arbor vitae, or privet, or mulberry, completely screen- 
ing the house and grounds from the street. Such an 
arrangement has its very simple and substantial advan- 
tages, and if it is to be adojitcd there is no further advice 
to be given, except to choose a thrifty species fur the 
hedge and keep it cleaned and well pruned. 

A practicable modification of this method, but one 
not often seen, is to plant a somewhat irregular screen 
of mixed trees and shrubs and herbaceous materials. 
Such a screen can be arranged in the same general way 
as an ordinary border planting, except that it will usu- 
ally face in two directions. Tliis will shield the etjm- 
pany on the lawn from the i)a«soi'8 along the street, and 
will, at the same time, give opportunity for tlio intro- 
duction of an indefinite variety of ornamental plants, 
some of which are visible from the street and some from 
the house and lawn. 

But a great many people do not live much on the 
lawn, or prefer for other reasons to make the grounds a 
setting for the house in such a way that the whole shall 
give the best possible effect from the street In such 
cases there come into play all tlie principles of taste 
which govern gardening anywhere. As in other garden- 
ing operations, unity is most to Ikj regarded. It is often 
violated to excess. Many city gardens are only aggrega- 
tions of unrelated and incompatible f(‘aturos ]>icked up 
here and yonder tiecanse they struck the passing fancy 
of the collector. A good plan should be made and fol- 
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lowed. This plan should be upon very simple lines, — 
the simpler as the groniHls are smaller. It is hero, more 
than elsewhere, imi)erativo that the center of tim lawn 
in front of the house be kept oj)cn. If the grounds arc 
small, the space will seem to be increased by placing the 
house at one side and compamtively far from the street. 
And then, if it may be done without sacrificing the 
appearance of directness, the front walk may also be car- 
ried to one side, leaving the main lawn intact and very 
much augmented in its apparent extent. The plantings 
are then made in irregular borders along tlie sides of 
the lot and at the back, with more or fewer Jicrbs and 
shrubs and climbers against the porches and the founda- 
tions of the house itself, according to its arelntectural 
clianicter. Mistakes specially to be avoided in such a 
scheme of treatment are formal flower beds in the lawn, 
detached si » rubs, horliciiltural monstrosities of all sorts, 
conspicuous edgings along walks, noticeably imperfect 
specimens of any kind, etc. 

So far we have considered the treatment of the city 
residence lot in accordance with the natural style of 
gardening. Circumslunces are often such as to make a 
geometrical treatment even more desirable. In fact, 
the tendency in this country is so strong toward the 
natural method of jilanting that many excellent oppor- 
tunities for fine effects in the opposite method are 
ignored. The prospective planter of small grounds, 
who has not yet formed decided preference's for the nat- 
ural style, is strongly recommended to bring himself to 
the clearest possible appreciation of the beauties and 
capabilities of the geometrical stylo before ho commits 
himself to any particular plan. 

In treating the small city lot according to the for- 
mal style, the ground is first laid out in purely geomet- 
rical lines. There are straight walks, and rectangular 
or circular areas for grass or plants ; and if terraoea ait 
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necessary, they arc laid out so that their lines form a 
part of the general framework. Then the hedges which 
are to be clipped, tlic formal flower beds, and the 
other accessories of tliis style of gardening are filled in 
upon the jdun, according to the principles laid down m 
Chapter III. 

Special caution must be given the suburban resident 
and amateur gardener against planting too much of too 
many tilings. Everyone knows how easy it is to over- 
funiish a room ; but few realize how much easier it is to 
ovcr-funiish a lawn. The flower-loving suburban gar- 
dener wants everything in the nurseryman’s catalog; 
and such an afipetite is a blessing only when properly 
restrained. Perhaps it will be an acceptable hint to say 
that more things may be grown in tasteful arrangement 
within a small compass by close planting of herbaceous 
or serni-lierbaceous annuals and jicrennials in irregulax 
borders, than by any system of bedding or nursery 
crowding such as is commonly pra(‘tieed on small places. 
Many diverse sorts of jilants thus forced into company 
give a fine example of the universal struggle for exist- 
ence, and of the imiiual adapiutions to wliieh such an 
encounter giv(\s rise. The nasturtiums will ehimix?rup 
the strong stmns of the sunflowers; the petunias will 
look out from under tlio castor beans, and the verbenas 
from undt r the p(‘tunias; llie yellow con^opsis will min- 
gle frt‘ely w itli the blue ])entstemons, and over all will 
tower the hollyliocks, tlio heleniums and the rndbeckuis. 
Give them plinty of food, on abundance of w'ater, 
and constant, sympathetic interest, and how they will 
grow, and what a jolly jdace it will be I This is where 
many a su(‘ees<ful business man i-ceruits, all summer 
long, his flagging eniugies by daily relaxation among his 
shrubs and flowers and family. 



CHAPTEE Xm. 

THB OBNAMEOTATIOX OF FAKHTAEDS, 

We would have the eottage, the fnriulioiige and the larger 
eoun try house, nil marked by n Romewhnt distinctive ehar- 
•kC5ter of their own, so far as rclab s to making them com- 
plete and Indivldiin! of their kliul ; and believing, as we do* 
that the beauty and foree of every true inarrs life or 
patlon d<'pen 1 largely on Ids pursuing It frankly, honesily, 
openly, with all tlie Individuality of Ids elmracter, we W’otdd 
have his house and home help lo give slgidflcnnco to, and 
dlgulfy, that daily life and <>e<Mipatlon, by harmonizing wUh 
them. For this reason \ve tldnk tl»o farmer errs whcti ho 
copies the filigree work of the rollrotl citizen's cottage, 
Instead of showing tlnit rustic strength ajul scdldltyln Ids 
house which are its true elements of Interest and lH»auty. 

A. J. Downing, 

Ereryone must some time have felt a shock at com- 
ing upon a city house in the country. Such liousos u:x!, 
fortunately, rare; but they are not unknown. Thoio 
will be the bouse of coniplicated arcliitecture, with 
gables, and porticoes and loggias, and jtorte-coeb^ro ; 
and there will be all the other arcoin])aninionts to give 
a thoroughly urban air to the wliole place. And most 
persons will feel instinctively wliat an impropriety 
such a composition presents. The country house must 
have a thoroughly rural air. The owner has hardly 
the choice of any other plan. And to give a rural 
atmosphere some sort of naturalistic treatment of the 
grounds will be necessary. 

This naturalistic treatment, on account of the con- 
siderations already hinted at, ought to be on a compar- 
atively large scale. This is usually possible, for the 
fmn can commonly spare whatever room is required for 
the homestead and its immediate dependencies. In 
t tw ft e rather too oommon cases in which the house and 
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gardens are of mean extent or arc crowded into the high- 
way, the trouble has arisen, not through parsiujoiiy of 
room, but simply through thoughtlessness of the needs 
of the farm home. A farmhouse ought to have })lenty 
of room ; and if the grounds have already been laid out 
80 as not to leave ample space, the best thing that can 
ho done is to reconstruct them altogether, or 8o far as 
may bo necessary to gain a free and roomy farmy ard. 

A farmhouse ought to bo comparatively remote 
from the road. The distance will vary according to the 
hight of the house, the slope of the land, the taste of 
the builder, and other circumstances ; but the distance 
ought not to bo less than three times the hight of the 
house, or more if the ground slopes iij)war(l from the 
street. If the house is put some distance back into the 
grounds, as is sometimes very desirable, and 1ms an 
approach of its own, the nmin view of the house ought 
still to bo given at a distance some tiling greater than 
three times the hight of the house. 

This is not a work on architecture, hut it may not 
bo out of place to make a few brief suggestions respect- 
ing the farmhouse itself. Ocnorally some very simplo 
plan of architecture is to be })referred. A slmri) or 
much broken roof is esjiccially to be avoided. Porches 
ought to be wide, and their floors not high from the 
ground, especially if the place be level. City dwellers 
affect high porches and second-story balconies for the 
sake of the privacy they give; but privacy is more easily 
secured on a farm. Country houses arc often i)ainted 
white, and sometimes the result is fairly agreeable. 
Usually some other color will give a better effect, how- 
ever, — some slaty, or grayish, or other neutral shade,*— 
for white surfaces mar the rurality of the general effect. 

A farmyard without some large shade trees is a very 
unsatisfactory affair. This needs hardly to be men- 
tioned. The more common evil is an over-indulgence of 
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this craving for shade trees ; and there are many honsos 
badly shadowed and shut in, and many yards t’ram|KKl 
and crowded by twice or thrice the luimhcr of hirg^o 
trees which the place ought to support. The ax is tlio 
remedy for such cases. The remedy is, indeed, very 
hard to apply to trees wliicli have become old friends, 
but the improvement will be worth all the sorrow which 
conics with it. Tlie best way of all is to make such 
thinnings very much earlier in the development of the 



a ^ia, Sujjar Hlirul>lK‘r> ; r. on povc*h; (/.hawthorn; 

€ e, elms ; /, basswood or horsc-chcHtnut; f/ (/, ptycainoroH, 

grounds, and then tliere is likely to bo much less grief 
in the family. 

To produce the rural, naturalistic elTect hero recom- 
mended, there should be a liberal use of shrubs. And 
for tlie most part, tlic common native sbrubs of the 
woods and fields are much superior to the finest exotics. 
Those things which are so common as to be slightingly 
]iassed by are often the very best. Buck-berries, snow- 
berries, ^ders, elders, dogwoods, wild roses, the fiower- 
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ing raspberry, and many others which are always ready 
to the hand, should be planted in profusion. If they 
prove to be too thick, they way bo thinned out as they 
grow; hut it is very seldom that such a necessity arises. 
Of course, many of tlio nurseryman’s shrubs are well 
worth having, and may bo added as occasion requires 
and means jx'rmit. 

In (‘onnoci-ioTi with slirubs, a great many hardy 
perennials may he used to advantiigo. These are more 
fully discussial in another place. Annual flowering 
phud.s are not very useful or a])])ropriate in the ordinary 
front yard, though liny may he grown in any quantity 
in tliO side herders if d(*sired. Such flowering plants 
are usually grown for the blossoms themselves rather 
Llnin for anytliing tiny coiitrihiite to the general effect; 
and tljeir end is then ))cst served if they can bo culti- 
vated in a B('paratu garden plot, behind the lioiise or at 
ot)e side, cuKiloscd somevvlu're, or in connection with the 
k'tclien garden. In this latt(‘r siliiaiion they are likely 
to receive* iKdtcr eulture and njore hudilizer, and to give 
correspondingly larger crops of finer blossoms. 

A fence about (he farmyard is fr(*quently a positive 
necessity, hut it u<hm1 not he a whitewashed picket fence, 
d'he less conspicuous it he, (he better; and some sort of 
hedge, of arbor vda*, holly, ]>rivet, or similar materials, 
is miu'h to he })refcrr(*d. I'he }>lan shown in Fig. 
27^ for a farmyard, is offered merely as a suggestion, 
and should iiot ho ('opied. The chief features to which 
a.tt(‘n(iou shouM he directed are the open space in front 
of the house, (he limited number of largo trees, and the 
shrubbery at the sides. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THB AMELIOUATION OF SCHOOL GIIOUNDS. 

We have iiii hU'ul picture, that refreshes our liuaglno* 
lion, of coimv\on sfhoolhotisrrt sentterttl uU over our wide 
country, not wild which set lu to the traveler plague 

spots on the fairccuintry lundscHpe. hut lllllc ncMts ol ver* 
dure iind heauly; enihryo Arcudiaw, that hej-el ladles for 
lovely gartleiis, neat houses and widl iMiUlv.iied ): 

J. J, J Hi truing. 

It would Hoern avS though the grouiidn about a school 
building stood iu g|M‘cial need of such lucans of ivtino- 
nieut as trei*s and shrubs. Ibit wo know ln)W oftt'u^ 
especially in tlie cities, they liavc )H>t (lie room even for 
green grass. 

But supjiosing we have one of iliose fmlunaie Huhur- 
baii or rural schools, wliose foiindtu's }ia\(! had the fore- 
sight and the b(aiovoleuee to rescrvtj for it some more 
aderpiale grounds, wlmt can wo do iu the way of orna- 
mentation ? Obviously, faney gardening with exjieusive 
plants is out (‘f tlte tjueslion. Something simple must 
bo urnh'rtakcn, and usually something ine\j>cnsive. 
If tbe circumstances of soil and climate and tlh‘ attendance 
of the school will permit its mainteuauee, a good turf is 
most to be desired. But in many places this will bo 
tramped to pieces; and tlien s<»me H<jrt of paving ought 
to be provided, — gravel, or sand or stone. 

If a fc'cliool yard can have a few large trees tlu'y will 
always be greatly prized by everyone. Their value is so 
great that, in ]»laees having tlie room, V(*ry considerablo 
pains should be taken to Hup}>1y them. Usually it is 
best to jdant the largest trees possible. Tiiousands of our 
American schools celebrate an Arbor day. Usually the 
trees planted on such occasiffus are considerable in num« 
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ber, nut inconsiderable in size. Most of them succumb 
to various casual ties before the end of term time, and the 
remainder die of neglect during vucution. If tbe same 
work were a])})lied to the planting of one or two large 
trees, — twelve, fifteen or twenty feet high, with suffi- 
ciently good roots, — the cliances of success, under the 
circumstances, would he greater. 

Shrubs can he used to advantage on school grounds 
along back houudaries, esjjceially against fences. Good, 
thrifty nuiivo species, like dogwood, hawthorn, and 
even the wild hramhlo, will add greatly to the looks of 
the premises by relieving them of that cheerless, depress- 
ing barrenness W'hich too commonly characterizes the 
sehoolluuisc lot. Attention will need be given that 
sucli wsh rubbery borders do not become nnsiglitl/ by the 
accurrmlatiou of litter, hut no otiicr special care or cul- 
tivation will be re({uired. 

One often hears it argued, ho wmi lee and proper it 
would he to grow flowering plants and plants of eco- 
nomic interest on the school grounds. There is a very 
sufficient multitude of reasojis why this is seldom possi- 
ble, but the idea is admirable and one to be encour- 
aged. If such good things seem to be within reach, the 
garden beds W'ill best be put along the bac'k and side 
borders. It is possible in such situations, and under 
favorable conditions, to cultivate narrow beds, laid out 
in a manner to be out of the way of most of the romp- 
ing play which occupies the main grounds. But for all 
such plantings the hardy perennials are to be recom- 
mended above the annuals, other things being equal. 

The great difficulties in the way ought not to 
deter school boards, teachers and patrons from using 
their best efforts to ameliorate, us much as possible, the 
uninviting blankness of the ordinary school grounds, 
esjKscially iu view of the very manifest desirability of 
such improvement 



CHAPTER XV. 

BOMETniNG AHOI T ITBUC PAKKS. 


Contact wiili nufl «v>ntcinplation of natural ficcnery, 
e8l>cclally of Hct*n**ry, hrin« iMjsittvo rof rcHbnicn** 

to the mind. pnatuivs and st ill waters now, jih in the 

daysof the Unbrew puei , r<“itor»> t ho soul. Tln< isafumltr- 
mental truth, ami, it»<*refor«*, Jt has profotiml practical 
Importance. H'. .4. .Shhx. 

It is a mistake to snpiw>so lhai the value of charming 
natural scenery ll«-s wliolly i»i the iiidm*cmcnt whi<’h it j>ro- 
Bonts to a change of ntcniul occupations, cxercino and mr- 
takin^. Iteshlcs aixl al>ov»' i his, it acts inastucily remedial 
way to enable men to resist the haniiftd IntluenecH of ordi- 
nary town life. ... It is thus a sanative uju nt of vital 
ltnp<irtanec. (thniifrd, 

Tlicrc Hcenis to 1)o a very otm^idtd'able inisnj)|nt'heTi- 
sion and ina])})n‘(.‘iat ion of tlie ii>;(‘m of a ]>iirk. 

In fact, a majority of ju'opttt would jirobahly say, if 
{tressed to express ilnur true feeliii^rs, that, personally, 
they ctnild do very wt'll without (h(‘ {turks. Parks and 
jiuhlic pirdens are Lduierally felt to he a luxury, and 
suitable for the edifieatittn ebiefly of ]»eo]>lc of ](‘isuro. 
On second thontdit, however, anyone ninst s(‘e the inis- 
takenness of such views, though it is still very difficult 
to demonstrate the practical utility of public parks to 
the skeptic. 

First of all, city jmrks have been likened! to lungs, 
which help to jnirify tlie air and so make breatliing less 
hazardous. Those who know how diflicult it is in the 
city t get pure wat<‘r or pure air will know how real 
such lieuefit is. Perliajis the country visitor, who is 
useil to ^lean air with jilenty of oxygen in it, is most 
oppressed by the snnfTv, dusty, filthy Htuif he has to 
breathe when occasionally he comes to town. But such 

oj; 
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ah is doubtless quite as harmful to those who are aeons- 
tamed to it as to those who notice it more. It must be 
regarded as a j)ro]iric source of disease. Sncli air, liow- 
erer, when it hnn room to circuhitc^ purifies itself with 
(roniparutive riijudity ; and ilie usefulness of even a sniaH 
^pell space may extend to a ctnisiderublo eireuniference. 

The public jjark offers the only outdoor I'ecroation 
room for very large nuniljcrs of city dwellers. This is 
not the place, nor is it ni.'cessary liere, to argue that the 
hurried, worried city ])opiilation stands in great need of 
such rest and reerealion. It may he rc‘garded UvS self- 
evident. One who looks about in any city ])ark on any 
reasonably fair day will find how large a number of peo- 
ple have felt sueb a need ; and bo is much more likely 
to conclude that hundreds of others should liave come 
to the ])ark, than to think that llmse wliom he sees have 
uo husiness there. If one thinks about snob tbings 
while ho is in the park and sees the motljers with their 
babies, the girls and hoys ])ienieking, tljc young people 
on their bicycles, the families in carriages, and the hun- 
dreds of others of every age and estate relaxing from 
the stress of ordinary care, he must conclude tliat these 
people get some good out of it, whieli, in tlie sum t(»tal, 
makes a rich interest on the park investment. 

By far the most iinp<u*taut ])nrpos(Mv]»ieh iho park 
servos, however, is that of mental saniiation. Tlie 
merest novice in city living knows Imw weariiig u]>on 
the mind, and upon the nerv(? centers genei'ally, are 
the din and luirry and unnvt from wliieh uo one has 
inmuniity. AVheu conUiuially exiK)sed to sneh condi- 
tions, tlio mind and the senses become dulled and 
dimmed by tbe multitude of otTensivi^ impressions wliicli 
they are obliged to bear. Tbe seiist'S m'cd rest and iho 
mind needs reuovatiiui. The man who docs not laithe 
bis body oneo a week is not thought r<.'S|K>e table ; yet no 
one blames him for let (mg his intellect go uiicloausod 
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for the space of a year. But m the mind responds much 
more quickly than the IhhIv t* its cnvinoummi, it 
demands the more frequent ami tlH»roni:h n^storat mu, 
3!any minds need thnrou::]i aldution, — <ii5iufei.‘ti(»n. 
Every mind needs frequent re-t and For 

these ]mrposes nothing is Fetter than rural seejury, 
quiet, and clean air. The quiet wooulaml sliade, tiie 
cool greensward, tlio bmldine: and h](»s>(Mning ihovtrs, 
have a powerfully refresh t:.e' iullneiu'e whieli is Fit l»y 
everyone, but underestimatMl tiv mo-t <if us, ’I'he prob- 
lem of modern city life seeiU'' t » be b‘^s tlie (l(‘\ol(»pne.‘nl 
of bodily ]>erfeetit»ns, than Kecjdng the mind key<a'l up 
to ibo highest point of enieieney ; au<l in (he s<»luthu of 
tiuit problem tiic ojien park ground lnu^l always prove a 
very important (puintity. 

If, now, we inquire how ilie best artistic rITeri, is to 
In* realized in the di'Vtdopnumt of munieipal j^arks, we 
have opened a most dilVieult and inijwulani qmslitm. 
Under the usual dernoemlie jm'ileM] of inanageinent, an 
artistic sueeess is in tlu' liigbe^l degree ini]>robiib|f. \Vi> 
liave fdready familiarized onrse]\(‘s, in a jtrevious chap- 
ter, with the ju'inuiey (d tlie diunaml f u- unity in lautl- 
scape eonijKisit ion. \Vt‘ liave seen Imw necessary it is 
that one mind, disembarrass'd of all extraneous jidlu- 
enees, sluill create one eidicn-nt plan wldrfi sliall ever 
after beBtrictly follo\ve<l. And vt i tlie ordinary way is 
to do these things ]>y legislation ! j'!v< n after a j>nr!; is 

fully estaldished in some fair decree <.f ( (anph l* ne>-' .t 
must still suiTer alterations with each ehamje In the 
board of aldenneri. 

All ibis is not meant as an argument aguiinsi dmn- 
oerutie city government, but tej ]>oint out eharly the 
tremendous difTicnlty of seeuring good landsraij^e ganb n- 
ing in public parks, and to show liow imperative it is 
that every means b(‘ taken to reeure eoniinnity and sta- 
bility of park management. There is, of course, no 
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argument to be brought against the demanas of «prac. 
tical politics;” but in those cases, not unknown, where 
common sense still has a hearing, there is yet hope for 
an intelligent treatment of this important question. 
There are places in this country where park superintend- 
ents have a fairly satisfactory tenure of office, and where 
they are allowed to manage, more or less, the develop- 
ment of park plans. Tliere is an increasing tendency to 
employ competent landscape gardeners in the formation 
of parks, and other cheering signs combine to color our 



no. 28. THE IDEAL PARK. 

Eest, refreshment ami lnsj»lrii» Uui in t*vory feature. Prospect Park* 
Jtiookly n. 

hope for a steady iin})rovement of park management 
along with the improvement of juihlic taste. 

When wo consider the purjioses of a }>uhlic park as 
set forth above, we will see at once why the natural 
method of gardening best subserves them, and why tlicy 
are the better fulfilled the more natural and pronounc- 
edly ninil tlic treatment is. Quietness, restfulneK.s, 
simplicity, are the most desirable qualities. And this 
the inapprojiriateui'ss of pattern bedding, of 
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loud color demgns^ and of all the tricks, intricacies, 
extravagancies and artificialities which eat up the gar* 
dener’s time and the city^s money, and which, by so 
mucli, render the |)ark unfit for its best service. It is 
said, with considerable truth, by gardeners and others, 
that the public demand the artificial color putierns. 
Ma!iy people feel obliged to cater to this taste, evo!i 
though they regard it as childish. But it should ho 
said that the disproj^ortionate notieo which such objects 
attract in a public park is not a safe measure of‘ the sat- 
isfaction they give. Many visitors are benefited by the 
fresh grass and the cooling shade who do not notice the 
lawn and the trees; while those wlio exclaim moat 
loudly over tlie wonderful Chinese puz/des in (olcUvS are 
not helped by them in the smallest d< gree. vSuch vocif- 
erous features of park oruamenU tion may be very fairly 
compared with the cniiig evil ji advertising displays. 
When once begun, tlu‘re is no excess to which either 
one may not be comiKjlled to go. 




The Gardener’s Materials. 
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A 8BI.BOr UBt OF TBBH. 

Many larye tree*, especially elms, about a bowe, me a 
am Indication of family dlstinotlon and worth. Any eyl- 
denoe of care bestowed on tliese trees receives the traveler's 
respect as for a nobler husbandry than the raising of oom 
and potatoes. fftnrif JMvid Tkommu 

It will not do to be exclusive in our tastes about trees. 
There is hardly one of them which has not peculiar beauties 
in some fitting place for It. Oliver H'enddl UblmeM* 

In any save the smallest places the trees form the 
framework of the plantings. They are the first to be 
considered, and the first to be placed. And unless they 
are felicitously selected and happily placed and well 
grown the whole composition is apt to fall to pieces, einoe 
it lacks the necessary framework. 

Moreover, trees are sometimes able to make a whole 
landscape by themselves. A forest is frequently beau- 
tiful. And if there are pleasant openings, with long 
perspectives, and views of wooded hills, or of craggy 
mountains, or of river, lake or sea, the landscape requires 
little else to make it satisfying to the most fastidious 
taste. 

Then, too, a tree is a beautiful thing by itself. 
Each good tree has its own peculiar and sufficient beau- 
ties, and even the blasted and storm- torn tree may make 
a fascinating picture. In all largo plantings there 
should be included a number of specimen trees, so 
placed as to show their individual good qualities, and so 
grown as to possess those good qualities in the greatest 
measure. 

For all these reasons the selection of suitable trees 
beoompi one of the landscape gardener’s first and most 
107 



Bmcu. — Pyramidal and weeping birelics have found 
many buyers during recent years. However, they par- 
take more of the nature of curiosities than of indigenous 
trees, and are not to be recommended. Nearly all the 
native forms and species are good in their place, how- 
ever, in garden planting, though any of them must be 
sparingly used. The White birch. Canoe birch and 
Yellow bircli deserve special mention. 

Butternut. — See Walnut, 

Catalpa. — Vatalpa speciosa is the species most 
planted. It makes a sinall or moderate sized tree, with 
largo foliage, which is quite ornamcntiil ; and the si>ecies 
is further desirable for its tine display of flowers. Catalpa 
bignonioides and Tea^s Japan Hybrid are good sorts less 
frequently planted. 

Cedar. — The Ked cedar, J uniperns Virgitiiana^ is 
a fine ornamental evergreen much used in the western 
atatesi but Boaroely known in some parts of the east It 
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U milsMB for almost overy sitoatimi wbm m rgr m m 
may be used ; it cm be massed with floe effect ; it has a 
reiy attractive color ; and other qualities reoommeod it 
for more general notice. 

CoFFBE Trek.— T his beautiful ornamental tree, 
Gymnocladus Canadensis^ makes a good specimen on 
almost any lawn. Not more than two or three are usu- 
ally desirable, but they should not be omitted. 

Elm. — The American elm is the typical American 
tree, and the one indisj^ensable street tree. It is, per- 
haps, the most generally useful ornamenUil tree wc have. 
No other elm is so good as the common sj^etnes, though 
tlic following are well worth using for spec^ial puri>oso8 : 
Slippery elm, English elm, U, campestris, 

Huntingdon elm, V, Huntingdoni, Wych elm, U* 
Montana. 

OiNGKO. — This strange tree, sometimes called the 
Maidenhair tree, makes an odd and pretty specimen, 
but is not suited to grouping. It makes a very good 
street tree wlien well grown. 

IlA(;KnERKv. — Sometimes called Nettle tree, Celtia 
occidentalis. This is a good, hardy tree, especially desir- 
able in the western prairie states. 

IIoNEv JjOf usT. — This is one of our very best shade 
and ornamental trees. Its very largo thorns, wdiich 
sometimes prove annoying, may be avoided by securing 
thornless trees. These thornless trees may be found in 
almost any nursery. 

Horse-chestnut. —This is a fine tree for small 
groups. It is not useful in masses, and not at its best 
in street planting. For grouping, the Ohio Buckeye or 
Westcan horse-chestnut is a good tree of small size. 

Koelreuteria.— paniculaia has found 
many friends in this country, and may be seen in many 
pm*ks and private places. It makes a small tree, fifteen 
to thirty feet high, with feathery pinnate leaves, and 
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pretty yellow blossoms. To be chosen for middle-gromid 
plantings, and used in small numbers. 

Linoen. — T he American linden or Basswood is a 
good i)ark tree, and also good for street planting. It 
deserves more general use. 

Magnolias. — The magnolias seem most in keeping 
with southern landscapes, but many of them are useful 
as far north as New York city. Among the best species 
are Magnolia conspiaiay M. glauca, J/. Soulangeafia, if. 
macrophylla, M, stellatay and i/. Lennei, 

Maulks. — T his is one of our noblest genera of trees. 
The common Sugar maple is a typical American tree 
and one of the most valuable for planting anywhere 
where it will thrive. In the western states it docs not 
succeed, but is there rcidaced by the Silver or Soft 
maple, Acer tlasgcarpim, A tine, semi-weeping variet; 
of this latter s])eeics is Wier’s Cut-leaved maple, which 
is especially suitable for s})ecimeii planting in grounds 
of moderate extent. Schwordler's maple is another fine 
ornamental variety. The Japanese maples arc not hardy 
in the northern states. Though very satisfactory speci- 
mens are sometimes grown as far nortliward as Massachu- 
setts, they arc not generally successful beyond New York, 
and are at their best in the latitude of Washington. The 
Norway ma[dc, Acer plafanoides^ makes a fine orna- 
mental, street or shade tree. The Striped maple or 
moosevvood, Acer PennsylvanicurUy is rather a large shrub 
than a tree, but is very fine for masses on sloping banks, 
for small screens, and similar puq)OBe8. I'ho Mountain 
maple, -4, spicatum^ may he used in the same way. 

MuLBEiiKY. — Tlie native American mulberry, Morns 
mhra, makes a good tree, and should be oftener chosen 
for general planting. The Russian mulberry and the 
Multicaulis mulberry are useful treated as shrubs. They 
may ho worked into thickets and cut back from year 
to year. 
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Oak. — Oaks are slow to grow, but they are worth 
waiting for. Almost every siK^cies is desirable for plant- 
ing in parks and private grounds. Special mention may 
be given to tiie American AVbite (wik, Quercus alba^ 
Swamp White oak, Q. bicolor^ and the Scai’let oak, Q, 
coccinea, A dozen other extremely valuable species may 
be selected from almost any catalog. 

Paulowxia. — This fine tree is seldom seen In })cr- 
fection. Perhaps it is didicult to grow, though the 
ex|xjrieiiee of gardeners generally does not enforce this 
point. It does fairly well far north Jis New York 
city, where some excellent specuinens may be seen in 
Central Park. At Washington it is })erhap8 at its best. 

Pink. — The genus Finns contains the best of the 
evergreen trees, though for general park ]>lanting spruces 
are more easily managed. The best park pines are the 
Austriaii, the Scotch, tlie White, Pinus Strohnsy and the 
I)wai*f Mugho. The latter makes a sinalh round-to])ped 
tree six to ten feet high, which is very uttractivo in 
certain situations. 

Plums. — Pissard’s plum is the one most commonly 
chosen for ornamental jdauting. This makes a clean, 
])retty, small tree, with bright, red foliage. It cannot 
be used in quantity. Several of the native plums, par- 
ticularly Primus Americana, are suitable for more fre- 
quent use in general composition. 

PocLAR. — Several of the poplars are useful, partic- 
ularly on iiccoiint of their easy and rapid growth. They 
are, however, short-lived, and sometimes objectionable 
on account of their cottony scc'ds, which they sow broad- 
cast. The Lombardy poplar has its own peculiar and 
obvious role in gardening practice. 

8phuck, — N ext to the ]»inee, the spruces are our 
finest evergreens, and arc, jx^rhaps, even more useful 
than the former in general ornamental ])Ianting, The 
best are the Norway, White, Black and Colorado. 
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SwBET Gum. — ^This tree is especially suitable to the 
southero states, where, in artistic effect, it takes the 
place of the Sugar maple in the north. Where it suc- 
ceeds well it may be planted in masses of almost any size. 

Sycamoke, Plane tree or Buttonwood. — The Amer- 
ican sycamore is one of the very finest street trees we 
have, iis one will readily believe after seeing it on the 
Capitol grounds at Washington. It is also useful in 
general park composition, the striking color and texture 
of its foliage marking it for special notice. It is not 
hardy nortli of Vermont, and not at its best north of 
Pennsylvania. 

'.riioRN 1’uEKs.— The various species of the genus 
Cratffigus make line additions to lawn plantings, their 
effect l>eing usually somewhat pi(;turesque. Their small 
size adapts them to certain positions. Among the best 
native species may he named Crakvgus crus-galH, 0* 
iomenfusa, and C\ coednea, 1’he English hawthorn, <7. 
oucyacaniha, is soinetimcs planted in this country with 
fair success. 

Tune Tree, Ltrmhndron Tulipifera. — This is a 
good tree for situations where something large is required. 
It may be massed in any quantity. Prefers good soil. 

Walnut. — The common Black walnut makes a fine 
tree, though it is slow of growth. The Japanese walnuts 
may sometimes he ]djinted to advantage. The common 
butternut seldom makes a good tree, but it has charac- 
teristic foliage which makes it useful for planting with 
other trees. ’ 

Willow. — Many of the willows are useful, especially 
on low, moist land. The l)est are Royal willow, Salix 
regalis^ the Shining willow, S, lucida, the Laurel-leaved 
willow, S* laurifoHa, ami the Golden willow, S, vittelim 
fiurea. The Babylon willow is good in spite of its 
weeping habit. In gonerah w^eeping willows are to be 
avoided, unless an exception be made for cemeteries. 
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Deciduous shrubs are, beyond all qiiestloui tlie most 
Important element In planting small grouiuls. 

V. S, Snrgmt, 

If oiiC'tentb the trouble wasted on ear^n't bedding and 
other fleeting, though cosily, rubbish, had iMten spent on 
flowering shrubs, our gardens would be inticdi the ImUcr for 
it. There are no plants so neglected as flowering shrubs. 

ff'm. itobitUKiH, 

The wild shrubs whioh skirt the waysides have a beauty 
beyond that of the cultivated exotios in spaded ganiens. 

in/srm Fltigg, 

To some unfortunate persons masses and borders of 
loose growing slirubbery suggest nothing but neglected 
roadsides and ])astiiro grounds. The commonness of 
such materials, and the ease with tvhich unthoiighiful 
persons may jniss them by, seem to indicate a certain 
crudity, if not a real vulgarity, in the bushes and 
branches. But this feeling is founded upon an untrained 
sympathy, —ui>on a true lack of feeling for nature, — 
upon notions of ornamentitl planting which arc in the 
highest degree incorrect. There is nothing so cnide 
and vulgar in gardening as an over-display of colors 
(which are nearly always inharmonious among them- 
selvcH). An apjxjtite for those gaudy colors indicates 
an untrained taste, just as an appetite for dime novels 
indicates a poor taste in litcraturo, or as a preference 
for noisy street songs indicates a lack of training in 
music. The more refined enjoyment and the most 
deeply pleasurable sensations aroused by any art are 
those which arise from delicate colorings, from subtle 
modulations, from almost imperceptible distinctions. 
And 80 tiie nature-lover delights in the most delicate 
8 113 
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tones and tints of grays and greens and browns, like 
those of the j>usay willow and the rojKlside dogwood; 
and he revels in tlie beautiful variety of texture offered 
by the spirca, the sumach and the Judas tree. 

We have already called attention to the usefulness 
of shrubs in naturalistic jdantings, and need not repeat 
what has Ikhui said But shrubs are also indi8|)eusab)e in 
all other systems of gardening, and a study of the species 
and varieti(*s at (romniand must be the first business of 
the ganlener. 'i'he followim: list is not at all complete, 
but is meant to inelude the ha idler and more useful 
kinds, ^riiere are enough for most plantings, for one 
must not make the mislake of trying to plant everything. 
A dozen vvelb.s(‘leeied spiu ies give a Indter effect tlian 
two hundred sorts Imddled and crowded and jumbled 
tog(‘ther. 

One frequently se(‘s shrubs tied ii]) in straw, or laid 
down and covered, or otbcTui'^e carefully pro teckHl for 
the winter. has to he done witli certain species in 

certain situations to keep them alive. But there are so 
many perfectly hardy shrubs, able to withstand every- 
thing that comes, that such labor may be entirely 
avoided. In fuet, tliose }>lanis winch have to be cod- 
dled through bad weather and favored above their neigh- 
bors always give a suggestion of unnaturalness to the 
place. Tiny seem to be exotic, — foreign to the situa- 
tion. The jierfeetly wild garden, able to care for itself 
And always at lumic with its surroundings, has a certain 
j)ermanency and unity of clb'ct which no other garden 
can have. 

Shrubs should ho given projxjr pruning; but they 
should be spared the sort they often get. Only in very 
exceptional cireiunstanees should the tops l)e sheared, or 
the growth cut buck at the extremities. This spoils at 
once the giuceful drooping habit which is separately 
characteristic of almost every s])ecies. When the prun« 
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tug knife and the shears are to he applied to any shrub, 
they should usually cut out at the base. Old, stragirliug 
stems arc cut away, and fresh, clean, vigi^nars sproiitis 
come up in their [daces. Many species, like the siinuiehs, 
give the best results if they arc cut l»aek almost annu- 
ally quite to the ground, and allowed to s])rout iifresh 
from the stools, 

Aldkk. — S everal of the alders make very useful 
shrubs for border planting, jmrtienlarly the 3*juro]>ean 
alder, which is rather a small tree if full grown. The 
Green or Mountain alder, AJuuh rirtdtSy is one of the 
best, three to eiglit feet tall. Ahnis innoia is a good 
plant of ils size, eight to twenty foi t. 

Amalaxchikr Cakadi xsis, Jjineh(‘rry, Shad Uush. 
— Tlie dwarf varieties, two to five feet higli, are best 
for planting. 

AMonriiA FRUTirosA, False Indigo. — A good, hardy 
shrub, Aviorpha ennesemsy Lead platd, is mostly lier- 
baceous, with fine, soft, silvery foliage, and well worth 
more extensive plaiitirig. It has beautiful B[>ikes of 
dee]) violet-])ur])le fiown^rs. One to three fei t. 

Aralia siunosa, liereulos Club. — Bears immense 
leaves which give a striking, somewhat tr()i)ieal etTect. 
Six t/O eighteen feet. 

Bkrberis, Barberry. — Veiy useful shnd^s. The 
common s])ecies is from Europe, but is naturalized in 
many parts of the eastern states. The Purple-leaved 
barberry is a variety of this. U. TJmnherfjii is a small 
shrub from Japan with beautiful, delicate foliage, taking 
a fine red color after frost. 

Calycanthus FLOHinus Spice Bush. — A small 
shrub with very sweet scented flttwers. 

Caraoaita, Pea Tn‘e . — (\ JrnfemmH is a low sbmb, 
bearing an abundance of bright yellow, |K.‘a-Iike flowers 
in spring. Cl is similar, but larger. 

CephaIiAxthus ocoioextalih, Button Bush.~A 
hardy native shrub of w ide distribution, making a round 
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faeiid j foliage good ; flowers white, abundant, in globu* 
lar heads in spring. Four to eight feet. 

Oebozs Canadensis, Judas tree, Bed bud* — A 
email tree with pretty bark and fine foliage; covered 
with red blossoms early in spring before the appearance 
of leaves. 

Chiokanthus Viroinica, Fringe tree. — A large 
shrub or small tree, inclined to bear too little foliage, 
but having an abundance of white blossoms about lilac- 
flowering time. 

Clethra alnifolia, White Alder.— A useful native 
shrub. Throe to ten feet 

CoRNus, Dogwood. The dogwoods are among our 
best shrubs. No one should think of planting a place 
without them. The native red-branched species. Cl 
ftohnifera and C. BaileyU are especially desirable. C. 
paniculaia is also a native species, a good grower, and 
desirable for its flowers. C. sencea^ C. mas, C. safi- 
guinea and C. jlonda are all good. 

Cydonia Japonic a (Pyrus Japonica), Japan quince. 
—-Much cultivated in this count 17. Desirable chiefly 
on account of its brilliant scarlet flowers in early spring. 

Daphne, — /). mezerenm is a deciduous low shrub 
with roso-cob^red flowers ; one to thme feet. D, cneorum 
is a hardy, evergreen undershrub from Europe, and a 
great favorite witli some planters. 

Dkiitzia. — T he deiitzias are not quite hardy in the 
north, but can usually be depended on in the middle 
states, where they are very valuable. There are throe 
useful species : 2>. crenata, D, scuhra and D. gracihs. 

Diervilda FLORIDA, Wcigclia. — Included in tins 
species are most of the shrubs sold as DiervilU rosea, 
Weigdia alba, etc. There are many varieties, mostly 
hardy, good growers and profuse bloomers. The foliage, 
however, is a trifle coarse. 

Elder.— T he common Amcricao elder, Smnhucus 
Oamdm$hf Fig. 29, is a shrub of no mean artistic capa* 
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bflities. It is fine for massing against trees and along 
woodland borders, and for working into various compo- 
sitions, The Golden elder is a pretty shrub for use in 
limited quantity, 

El*t:agxus, Oleaster, — longipes has been widely 
sold in recent years and is a good shrub, with oniamontal 
and edible fruit. E, argentea is also planted, but is not 
so desirable, 

Euonvmus ATRopuuruREus, Buming bush, or 
Strawberry tree. — Well known shrub with bright orna- 



FIG. 29. TIIK AMKKICAN ELDER. 

mental fruit winch persists long into the winter. Not 
hardy in the north. 

Exochouda oraxdiflora. — A tine shrub, bearing 
beautiful white blossoms in spring. Deserves more gen- 
eral jdauting. 

FoRSYTriiA, Golden-Bell. — One of the very finest 
shrubs for the latitude of Now York and sotithward, 
es}KH3ialIy F* viridusima and the eomrnereial F, Foriunn, 
which bear great quantities of brilliunt yellow flowers in 
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early spring. These are quite commonly planted and 
form one of the most attractive features of the spring 
landscape in parts of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
^vare, Maryland and Virginia. FovRytUa suspensa of 
the catalogs is a weeping or semi-p rostrate form. 

JlYrntAxoKA PANTcuLATA GuANDiFLOKA, The Hardy 
IfydruDgea. — There are several hn-ins of this, but the 
8])rea<li ng shrub with largo flowers is best. One of the 
best and most reliable Jiurdy shrubs, giving a great 
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abnndaneo of showy wliito flowers in autumn when blos- 
soms are few. Four to eiglit feet. 

ITyi'kiiicum, 8t. JoliiTs Wort. — Small native ebrubs 
(d considerable n.sefulne.^s, of which the best s})ecies are 
II, luthnianum, IL proJiJicum and IL ann um, 

Kkiuua Japokica. — A pretty shrub with slender, 
delicate, bright green twigs, fresh green loaves and liund- 
8omo yellow flowers. Well worth ]>la«ting. Three to 
eight feet. 

liiuusTBUM, Privet— One of the best ehmbby hedge 
plants, but UTailabie also for maiwing. Hardy and 
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thrifty and bears shearing. The species mostly grown 
are L, mlgare and Z. ovalifoUtim. 

Lilac (Botanically Syringa)."--li\\Q lilacs are old 
and never-to-be-forgotten favorites. They are capable 
of much greater beauty than is usually realized. They 
should be kept cut back to a reasonable bight, the old 
wood thinned out, and a fresh, vigorous giowth kept up 
by liberal mamiring. The fine new varieties, with mag- 
nificent large single or doulde flowers in numerous 
extremely rich colors, offer a chance for nuiny now ex|x'- 
rienecs with these old favorites, Sometiiiios the finer 
varieties may bo successfully grafted upon old, estab- 
lished plants which give inferior blossoms. 

Lonicera tartaiuca, Ihish Honeysuckle. — A very 
common and very useful shrub. A profuse bloomer. 
Very hardy. Four to eight feet. 

Myrica Galk, Sweet gale, and Myrira a.yf/mi/oUa, 
Sweet Fern, are wel! known, small native shrubs which 
add very much to certain cfTects when judiciously set in 
small masses in the slirubliery bonier. 

Philadelpiius, Syringa, Mock Orange. — These 
shrubs are most remarkable for their ahundaueca of very 
fragrant white flowers in S]>ring, Like libu's, they need 
to be rigorously clipped out to prevent tlio iK'Cumulalion 
of cld, unsiglitly w^ood. The best jdan is to cut all the 
stems biick to the ground at thi'ce or four years old, or 
even at two years old if the growth (»f new wood justi- 
fies it. This keeps up a rotation of fresh, clean shoots. 
The bfist species are J\ grandijlorus, P, coronarins and 
P. Oonloniaims, Six to ten feet. 

PoTEXTiLLA FRUTicosA, Cinqucfoil. — A nativo shnib 
wdth bright yellow flowers. Hardy at»d inclined to bo 
wecMiy in some sandy soils. Throe to four feet. 

Prukcs, Plums and Cherries. — Nearly all tho nativo 
plums and cherries are w'orth planting for ornamental 
purposes. The Beach plum, Prunm manUmat ia one 
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of the most nsefal, though for larger plants selected 
varieties of P, Americana make the finest of small trees. 
The Sand cherries, P. pumila, and P. Besseyi, growing 
from two to five feet high, are excellent j while for 
heavy masses in certain places the common Choke 
cherry is one of the best species known. It is vig- 
orous, clean and healthy, though occasionally denuded 
by cater})illar8. 

Ehododkndrons. — ^These magnificent ornamental 
plants are hardy in most situations and not usually diflS- 
cult to grow. There are many wonderful and striking 
varieties offered by the nurserymen, but the beginner 
will hardly he able to discriminate their merits. 

IIhus, Sumach. — Tlie sumachs are mostly all very 
hardy and good ornamental plants. Their spreading, 
luxuriant pinnate foliage gives a peculiar and somewhat 
tropical suggestion. In most places they are best if the 
old growth is constantly cut out and the vigorous young 
slioots de|>endod on. Their colors in autumn are espe- 
cially desirable. Bhus glabra is j)rohahly best, followed 
by JL copallim and P. tgphina, P. Cotinne^ the Smoke 
tree, is quite different from the others. It is a well 
known shrub, five to ten feet high, bearing largo feath- 
ery wands of reddish or pur[>lish abortive blossoms. 

Ribks aurkum. — A native cumin t, now often cul- 
tivated for fruit as well as for ornament. It bears many 
pretty, spicy, sweet see.itcd, bright yellow flowers in 
spring, and always shows a clean, attractive foliage. 
Four to seven feet. Other sjiecies of currants and goose- 
berries are also useful in shrubbery masses. 

Bosks. — Ilaniy flo waring roses are usually best 
planted in beds by themselves ; but many of the native 
species are remarkably fine if grown in the border with 
the other shrublK?ry. Bom lacida, P. blanda ami nearly 
all the native species may bo jdanted. The Sweet Brier 

the Prairie rose, P. edigera^ are among the best. 
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TbB Japanese rose^ JL rugosa^ is also arery fine dumb 
for general planting. 

Ruucs onoRATus. — The flowering raspberry is one 
of the most useful and neglected of native shrubs. It 
ehould generally bo used in small masses for the empha* 
eis which its large, striking foliage gives. Three to five 
feet. Other brambles are very useful in many places. 

Salix, Willow. — Most of the willows tend to be 
trees rather than shrubs, but many .of them can be 
grown as shrubs if severely cut back. They are espo* 
cially desirable for the delicate gray-greens which they 
give in spring, and some of them for tho brightness of 
their twigs in winter. Salix vifdlinu of horticulturists 
has beautiful bright golden twigs. S, lucida is esj>e- 
cially remarkable for its shining foliage. The so-called 
weeping willows grafted in the top of a straight trunk 
are to be avoided. 

Spiraeas form, on the whole, the finest and most 
useful group of shrubs we have. Their hardiness, thrift, 
grace, floriferousness, all recommend them. Probably 
the best ono is the horticulturist's Spirwa Tan Houtieif 
sometimes called Bridal Wreath. No grounds any- 
where ought to lack this. Then come S. prunifolia 
and 8. hjpencifolia, Tho former has sjKJcially beautiful 
foliage. The latter is much like a small edition of Van 
Houtt. S, Thnnhergii is small (ono to three feet) and 
very delicate and graceful in growth and in foliage, 
but not fully hardy northward. Tho golden spiraea 
{S. aureut Hort) is a fine, upright grower, with good, 
yellowish foliage, and bright stems in winter. Four to 
ten feet. 

Symphoricarpus racemosus, Snowberry.^ — A good 
natiTe shrub, with white berries in autumn. Two to 
five feet. 8* mlgaris. Coral Ik rry or Indian currant, 
is very common in the central and western states, and is 
well worth plantmg. It is groex ful of growth and beam 
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quantities of persistent bright red berries. Two to 
Gve feet, 

ViBUKNUM OPCBiTS, Snowball or Guelder rose,— 
This is a fine, strong-growing shrub giving abundant 
white blossoms. Other viburnums are also desirable, as 
V. pliciUumt V. lantanoides, V. tomentosum, etn. 
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Die Zahl der Freunde von Stauden oder peTennierendeii 
CiewacK^hsen hat in den ietzten Jahren gans bedeutend 
sugenommon ; man darf luir bel einem Ausllug die Gaerten 
und Gaerichen der Blumeijtreund«*,ln der Stadt, wle auf dem 
Lande, aufmerVcftuin beiruciaen, da wlrd man beobachten 
koeiiiten, d:uiH Btauden schon viei Verwendiing gelutiden 
haben und holfentlloh noidi melir fludon vreiden. 

J. Biemutlltir, 

The hardy herbaceous perennials, as a class, are tlie 
easiest to manage, the cheapest and the most naturalistic 
in the effect they give, of all the plants that grow. When 
once planted they need very little further care. Many 
of them need none at all, and will thrive and multiply 
for years in the grass or among the shrubs without the 
slightest attention. Growing tlius at full freedom they 
give a wild, woodsy air to a ]dace which nothing else 
can furnish quite so well. Their ability to tiike care of 
themselves year after year makes them very cheap. 
There has been a very healthy and gratifying tendency 
in recent years toward the more general use of such 
material, but there is no likelihood that it will soon be 
overdone. 

Hardy perennials may bo used in almost any situa- 
tion where plants are wanted at all. They may grow 
under tlie trees, among the shrnhs, in rockeries, along 
the borders of jK)nds and rivulets, on sloping banks, in 
borders by themselves, in shade or sun ; in fact, it is 
very hard to go amiss w'ith them unless, indeed, they 
are put into flower beds. It is a very convenient way to 
outline a border with herbaceous jKjrennials, among 
which and in front of which the annuals ans planted 
123 
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from year to year. One of the best wajW Is to mix them 
with the shrubbeiy, usually, of couree, bringing them 
somewhat in front of the larger woody shrubs, as shown 
in Fig. 31. Many of them are excellent simply scattered 
thicWy in the grass. Here they become naturalized and 
lead their own careless-thrifty lives. Buttercups and 
daisies live in that way. Columbines and golden-rods 
give great satisfaction when similarly grown. So do 
anemones, trilliums, asters, claytonias, erigerons, pent* 



bt Pentiffewon acuminafits. r, riilox hybrldn. tf, /l,s/<'r yova-AnglUv. e, 
chrpmntha, fiolumblne. f, HoUyhoeks, y, ('oretfjntis grandi- 
fiivra, fl, Chryitanthpmmn maximum, i, IWatitg, or U'aothrra Frm^ri. 

For planttni; wllh a, Nasturfimus, dwarf. 0, Sldrley 

popples. CfiHaillardia. Lorcuziaun. cf, Brunfldug aalers. e, 
sitapdragoti. /, Sunttower, “ Stella.^’ g, ConoysU J/rummimdiit “ (i olden 
Wave.*’ A, Pet, nidus, i, Phlox J^tmmoniiii. 

For mixed planting : o, Nasturtiums. 6. Shirley popples, c, Glad- 
ioli. <f, runelilng asters, r, .Ivai/r-y/ia rbry^ou/Aa, eolutnhiue. /,//(?!*• 
anthus argjtall$^ W.llow-leave^l sunflower, g, Culeiulula, or Large Marl" 
golds. A, IHgitalia gfo.viruxfitn'a, foxgltive. I, Lilium ap€nosH$n rubrum, 

stonions, and many others. Of course, the most of 
those cannot be grown in a lawn which is kept mowed ; 
but there should bo some unmowed lawn on any place 
which has the room. 

Many of the hardy perennials can be grown easily 
from seed. Usually it is best to sow the seed in a spe- 
cially prepared bed or cold fmme, from which the seed- 
lings are transplanted to pots, nursery rows, or directly 
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to their permanexit places* Many of them are propa* 
gated more easily by diyision. Or the ready-grown 
plants may be bought directly from the nurseryman; 
and as each investment in such plants is a |>ermanent 
one, the expense is comparatively small. 

It would be entirely impossible, within the limits of 
this work, to enumerate and describe the most of the 
good herbaceous perennials. The following list is offered 
merely as a suggestion to those who are very much unac- 
quainted with such plants. The author has endeavored 
to select those easiest to grow and of widest usefulness ; 
but as such a selection is a very personal matter any- 
one else who is acquainted with herbaceous perenniuls 
will be likely to choose a somewhat different list. 

Acoxitum, Monkshood. — A eharming group of 
plants, though some are poisonous. The best iurc A. 
napelltiSy A. miitimnale and A, nyicinaium, 

Axemoxe, Wind Flower. — In many species and vari- 
eties, all good. Mostly flowering early ; usually white, 
sometimes blue. Among the best are J. syhesfris^ A. 
nemorosa^ A. Pemisylvanica, A, paten h AuitaUiana, 
A, Ja^miica, and many iKuticuliiiral varieties, both 
double and single. 

Aquileoia, Columbine. — One of the most valuable 
groups of hardy plants. Easy to grow from s(‘ed. The 
best species are A, Ca?iadmsis, A, cwnika, A. vulgaris 
and A, chrgsantha, though there arc nmny other 
fine ones. 

Asclkpias contains several good plants, of which 
A, iuherom is best. It grows in tufts, twelve to eight- 
een inches high, witli large heads of orange blossoms in 
midsummer. 

Aster. — Several of the asters are hardy jKJrennials, 
and many are very ornamentaL -The following deserve 
special mention : A, Imvis^ A. Navm^Anqlim^ A* Nrm* 
Belgii^ A. cordifoUus, A, alpinus^ A. eri<idde$» 
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Bocconia cobdata {B. Japonica)*-—A large, strong- 
growing plunt, with large leaves. Fine for emphasis at 
medium distances. Five to eight feet. 

Callihhok involuckata. — A good, small, trailing 
plant with an abundance of purplish flowers. 

(/ampantla, Bluebell, HarelK*ll. — Easy to grow and 
always attracttive. Tiic genus numbers several flne spe- 
cies, such as (7. Carpathica^ C, medium, Ci nohilu, C. 
punctata, V. rotundifolia, 0, grayidis, etc. 

Cnurs ANTHEMUM.—Tliis genus contains several hardy 
species, some of them known as daisies or marguerites. 
Probably C, maximum is the best, though others are 
very good. 

CoKicorsis. — Fine, free-flow'cri ng plants with large, 
golden blossoms. 0. yrandiflora and C, lanceidata are 
the best of tlie perennial species. Fine for cut flowers. 

DnuMUNirM, Larkspur. — The jKTennial larkspurs 
are very showy and vaiuahle plants. They may be liad 
in numerous species arid varieties. Those commonly 
grown are hybrids. 

Dkjitalis, Foxglove. — Well known plants of easiest 
culture, free flowering and ahvay.s desiralfle. The com- 
tnonest species, with very large flowers in a variety of 
colors. goi'S uixler the doubtful name of I), gtoxiniwfora; 
but />. Janata, D, Siberira and D, grandtfiora are 
ecimiily flne. 

IlKLENiUM.— A very tine and striking plant, partic- 
ularly the variety, //, aaiumnale mperhum, P'urni.^lies 
a daz/ding glow of yellow late in summer when flowers 
are searee. Six to eight f(eiU 

Hkijanthus, Sunflower, — Some of the piuennia! 
species are very u.seful in border composition. The best 
are H. Maximilian i and //, orgyali.^. These give very 
striking, though easy and natural, effects. 

Hollyhock. — The old favorite, and one of the most 
artistically effective plants known. In many colors, 
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single and doable. Subject to severe attacks of rust, 
which sometimes kill the plants. In such cases bum 
the old plants and all the litter around them and plant 
anew in a different spot. 



FiO. 32. I< KrANfi l*ori*Y. 

Lkpacuys, — A very dcsirnlih' ^lenus compriKinp only 
a few S|xjcie8, of which L. piumta and L. columndns 
are worth first trial. 

(Enothkka. — Comprises several good species, mostly 
with large yellow flowers, ^rho iM'st are (3£l Jlfisitouftcn* 
m, flP* fruticosa major and (E, Framu 
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Papaver, Poppy. — ^One of the most delicate and 
beautiful of liarcly plants is the Iceland popi)y, Papavef 
muUcaule. The Royal scarlet poppy, P* orientate, is a 
large and very showy sjK^eios. 

Pentstemon. — T his genus numbers several of the 
very best herbaceous plants known to horticulture. 
They are hardy and easy to manage. Among the best 
are P, digitalis, P, grand ijforvs, puhescens, P, con* 
fertns, P, harhatus Torreyi, P. acuminattis and P. 
ovatus. There are several others, and not a poor one 
among them. 

pEONv. — Too well known to need remark. Usually 
grown alone on the law'n, but much finer when massed in 
the border against the s]jru!>bory. Propagate by division. 

Phlox. — The W(‘lI*known and showy ixjrennial 
phlox of the gardens is P. panlcnlnta, often called P. 
dmissatdf which has mirnberless fine varieties. Several 
of the native e|X^eies are also veiy useful for border 
planting, (is])ccia]ly P. mandala and P. divaricaUu 

RiTDimcKiA, Conetlower. — Large, strong-growing, 
hardy plauis. The best is tbe new variety, Golden 
Glow, wliieh belongs to tbe sjK:‘eies R. laclniata. R. 
maxima, R. hirta and R. Kvwmanii are excellent. 

SoLri)A(JO, Goldenrod. — A ebaractcristically Amer- 
ican genus of incom)>arable beauty. Tlie only reason 
people do not plant them extensively is that they grow 
wild so abundantly. But no garden should be without 
itA masses of goldenrod. The best si)ecics for planting 
are 8. Canadensis, S, sempervirenfi, 8, jancea, A. nemo* 
ralii^ and A. spedosa, 

SruoKA. — Several of tbe spirsciis are herbaceous. 
They are all useful. The best known are X arunens, 
8- asfilboides, 8. palmaia and A. ven uda, 

Tiuluum, — O ne of tbe most beautiful blossoms of 
early spring. T. grandiflartim, bearing large, pure 
white flowers, is best. Prefers a somewhat shady place. 
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THB IKDISFENSABLB ANKtlJltS. 

1?he sflreatest posslbUiiles wUh color Iti tYio uri^nlon dopeod 
\lpoxi Uie annuals. F. Uchuyliir Mathews* 

For the best and most continuous display of (loweni dnr. 
teg t)he t?hofe summer season, annual plants are essential. 

E. O. ( 

liie old-fashioBed flower gardens were largely made 
tip of annuals. Among flowers, by far tbo larger part 
of the old-time favorite's were annuals ; and it is prob- 
able that nine out of ten persons to-day, if asked to men- 
tion their favorite flowers (florists’ stock excepted), 
would name annuals. Sweet peas, pansies, asters, cos- 
mos, nasturtiums, — these have a hold on people which 
they will never lose. 

And 80 , while it is possible to find many pleasant 
gardens, — in snug back yards, or window boxes or 
tomato cans, — without trees and shrubs and ]>crcnuia]8, 
the annuals are omnipresent. Their great variety, their 
adaptiibility to all needs and circumstances, tho innu- 
merable, characteristically beautiful ways they have of 
expressing themselves, make them always i ml iH|>en sable. 
A striking effect produced by annuals is seen in Fig. 33. 

Almost all of the annuals may bo grown success- 
fully by sowing the seeds where the plants arc to stand. 
This is done when tho weather is w^urm enough ia 
spring, and as soon as tho soil is in good workable con- 
dition. Tho seed bed sliould always bo thoroughly pre- 
pared, with good drainage and an abundance of well- 
decomposed fertilizer worked in. But it is much the 
best plan, specially in northern latitadee» whezeiier it 
ft 129 
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fU to ^ plants k hotbeds, cold frames,* 

gre^biiniseSy or boxes oj oartli m the house, from whicb 
tb^ are traosplimted to the open ground, Consideruble 
timeis guitied In this way,— -often one or two months. 
Nearly ail the annual species may bo handled in this 
way. There are a few exceptions. But many sorts 
make much better plants by transplanting; and it is 
often advisable to transplant the seedlings once before 
tbey reach their final stations in the grounds. 

The commonest error, in growing annuals, is to 
plant them in flower beds. This mistake is frequently 
made with other plants, but never so persistently and 
disastrously as with phloxes, zinnias, marigolds and 
their like. If a strictly geometrical scheme is intended, 
or if the garden is one of the old Italian style, with a 
high wall about it, then flower beds will flt tlio place. 
But in the free and natural door-yard gardening, with 
which wo are most concerned, the wliolo picture is sadly 
disfigured when it i? cut full of holes to receive strange, 
detached bunches of unwilling flowers in varied assort- 
ment. There they stand about uncorn fortahly tli rough 
the summer, each bunch of flowers Jt‘;ilous of its neigh- 
bors, all appearing to be afraid of OT(Tstej>ping the cir- 
cumscribing bricks, stones or oyster shells which hem 
them in, ail chatii.g at tlio restraint, and all svishing 
they were safely away in the 'woods, where they might 
clamber down the banks or revel in the grass the w’ay 
flowers were meant to do. 

The annual plants ought to be put, not into bods, 
but into the borders witli the perennials and the shrubs. 
Or if shrubs and perennials are not growm, then the 
annuals have the border to themselves. Arranged in 


*Plrection8 for loaklng coUl frarn<!'» an<J hotbo<1« ftU 80rtfi 
fotiwd in »ny general work on gardening. Hee Garden* 

H^ing, Gr»«ulkOu#« ConeirucUQXi. lieiide»oa*« aard«iklii|i lot 
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tWs way, they are capable of gome of the most brilliant 
and satisfying effects which plants can erer give* In 
the irregularity and informality of the border it makes 
no difference if one plant or a whole lot of plants fails to 
grow. The irregularity is not destroyed I Or if some 
celandines or dandelions crowd into a half occupied 
nook somewhere, there is no harm done, for flowers are 
what we want. It would bo different if we wanted 
flower beds. 

The first and easiest and greatest improvement to 
be made in hundreds of front yards would bo to obliter- 
ate the flower bods entirely, — sod them over, and leave 
an open greensward where they have stood in the middle 
of the lawn, — and move the flowers into the side borders. 

It is hardly necessary to describe the principal 
annuals nor to give directions for their cultivation 5 Wt 
the following partial list, with scattering notes, is 
appended merely as a suggestion of the manifold riches 
at command. 

Astf.us. — The annual or China” asters have been 
very much improved in recent years, Fne old-time 
asters were too stiff and formal to gain much sympathy, 
but the new sorts, particularly the branching and the 
chrysanthemum flowering sectiims, arc free and graceful 
and very fine. The new Japanese asters are also infor- 
mal and agreeable. The better strains of tlic German 
quilled asters are extremely good, and quite different 
from other varieties. Asters should always he stiirted 
in a hotbed and transplanted if possible. 

Alyssum. — A good old favorite. Works nicely into 
the edges of the flower border. 

Aoebatum. — Constant bloomer during summer, in 
white and bright blue ; good in the edges of borders. 
Six to eighteen inches high. 

AKTiuKfirNUM, Snapdragon. — Many fine col(»rs, from 
white nearlj to black, in dwarf and standard vurieriee. 
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To be used mostly in small masses. Six inches to 
two feet 

Balsams. — Old-time favorites, but not very iisefui 
in csomposition with other plants. They do not trans- 
plant well. 

Calendula, called Pot Marigold by some.— Fliriftj 
and a constant bioonier, mostly in yellow and orange 
shades. Ten to eighteen inches. 

Candytuft, — Good, free flowering, hardy border 
plant, ill several colors, pure wliito being best. 

Centaukea, Corn Bottle, Blue Bottle, or Bacliolor’s 
Button. — Another old favorite, running mostly to light 
blues. A now strain of Marguerite eentiureas Inis a 
better form and more substance to the blossoms. 

Celosia, including Cockscomb. This group num- 
bers some very ornamental plants, c.sj>ecially the feath- 
ered varieties and those with ornamental foliage. 

Coreopsis, Calliopsis. — All bright yellows, with 
unimportant exceptions. Some of the finest flowering 
plants grown for border or for cut flowers. (7. Drum- 
mondii (var. Golden Wave) is best of ilic annual species* 
C. iincloria gives many pretty dwarf varieties, and some 
with quilled, others with dark iniu’oon, blossoms. One 
to ttireo feet. 

Cosmos, — One of tlio finest annuals, cspocialljir 
south wal'd. Does not succeed well at the north. In 
white and several shades of }»ink and red. The white 
blossoms are prettiest. Tlireo to six feet. 

Datura, Horn of Plenty, ^^Jimpson Weed,’’ — A 
large, coarse jdant, giving a striking effect at a little 
distance, lias conspicuou.s, largo wdiito flowers. Four 
to eight feet. 

Dianthus, Pink. — A. good old favorite, and worth 
more general cultivation at the present time. Many 
colors, single and double. 

Oaillardia. — Fine flowers for border and for cut- 
ting; rods aud yellows; somewhat dmqr*Iiko iu lom^ 
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Qxcept the double (?. Lorenziam. Worth more exttu* 
give cultivation. 

Nasturtium, Tropoeolum, — One of the richest and 
finest aniuuil plants in cultivation and deservedly popu- 
lar. All varieties may be grown in the border, though 
the dwarfs are best. Tlic tall sorts arc extremely well 
adapted to window lioxcs, lawn vases, and to situations 
where they may fall over rocks or down siioi't slopes. 
The new liybrids of Madame Gunter show many b^u- 
tiful colors. 

Pa^vsy. — K nown and admired of all. For small 
plantings buy plants of the llorist in spring. To grow 
the plants sow the seed in the fall in cold frames, which 
are covered at the beginning of whiter. Transplant 
from these early in spring. Or sow the 8(‘eds as early as 
possible in sjiring in the liotbed or in jiots or boxes in 
the house. Buy good sec^d. 

Pktunia. — Very fine for heavy masses in the flower 
border. A solid block of petunias thirty or forty foot 
across gives a very striking elTect, if not out of liarmony 
wdth its surroundings. Tlie free and eusy luxnrianeo of 
growth and profusion of bloom cannot bo surpassed by 
anything in the garden. Extra choice varieties may 
easily bo grown from cuttings; but main dependence 
may bo ]>laeed on seedlings grown in full, winter or early 
spring, and transplanted to the open ground lifter all 
danger of frost is past. 

Phlox. — The annual Phlox Driimmondii is one of 
the finest border plants. Many peo]»lc liave becM>me 
indifferent to it frorrf having seem it so often grown in 
stiff, awkward flower beds. Such treatment Ukes all 
the gniee and freedom out of the plant, which is inclined 
by nature to bo a trifle stiff and serious. But when it is 
allowed to form free, irregular masses in the border, 
properly supported by other flowers, it is a very charm 
ing plant. 
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PoFrr.— Th0 annttal poppies are very striking in 
oolor and graceful in form. They always seem at home 
in the mixed border, harmonizing with almost anything. 
The Shirley jToppics are especially desirable, but there is 
hardly a variety grown w'hich is not an acquisition. 

Hicinus, Caijtor-oil bean. — These plants, of Boveral 
different species, give grand snmnior elTccts. The 'V'ari- 
eties with dark foliage are especially beautiful. Should 
be started early. 

Stocks. — Old favorites, but neglected in late years. 
Very useful in the border. 

SuNFLOwEus. — Several sorts, all useful on account 
of the emphasis they give to certain points in the border 
planting. Plant early. 

SwEKT Pea. — One of the finest plants known for 
cut flowers and quite indispensable, but not well adapted 
to the hardy border. They are usually best put by 
themselves, w'hero they may have a trellis and good cul- 
tivation. They should bo sown in the open ground at 
the earliest possible moment in the spring, or may oven 
be sown in the fall. The selection of varieties is wholly 
a matter of personal taste. There are several useful 
little manuals which the eweot. pea lover siioukl consult. 

V Ell HEX A. — The low, prostrate habit of vorboiiaa 
docs not best suit them to mixed plantings in the nat- 
ural method. A few of them may bo used, however, in 
certain parts of the border, especially where the plant- 
ings come directly beside a footpath. 

ZiNxiAS. — Well-known, old-fashioned flowers, but 
useful in many places. The newer varieties show some 
fine shades of color* 
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Kc garden Bhonld be without a bed of bulbs. Begtnii!t4| 
so early In the season,— weeks and weeks before the bloom- 
ing perlotl of the earliest annuals,— their brilliant and beau* 
tiful flowers are enjoyed more than those ol summer. 

Jiexford. 

Nothinj? can exceed the brilliancy and variety of color 
dlsplnycil by their flowers, and nothing can be more simple 
than tiiclr ciilUiru. Mrs. London. 

Along with the herbaceous perennials naturally 
come the hardy and half-hardy bulbous plants. They 
have in general the same rotpureineuls and the same 
capabilities as the herbaceous perennials. Many of them 
will live untended in the open border quite without pro- 
tection, and thrive and blossom year after year. Some 
require winter protection, but all of those named hero 
will last without replanting for several or many years. 

It is to be not(Hl that few or none of tliese plants 
are desirable for their foliage. Tiicy are all grown for 
the brilliancy of their blossoms. 'I’his requires that 
they be judiciously sid lo show against shrubs or such 
other foliage-covered jilants as sliall give them a suitable 
background. This Is seldom taken into consideration. 
Lilies, gladioli and irises are almost always planted by 
themsedves. Tlioy are left without sufiport. They look 
lost and out of place. Anyone can see, as soon as it is 
mentioned, bow much better they would look comfort- 
ably grou]>od with other jdants. 

The following list includes the best bulbous plants 
with a few which do not grow* from the bulbs, but 
which, in view of the use we make of them, may be 
beet understood just here. 

136 
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Orocobes,— Almost the first flowers of spring, and 
always welooma for their earliiicsa and freshness vfhere 
shrubs and herbaceous plants arc grown in an oj>en bor* 
der, crocuses may bo tliickly planted in narrow rows 
along the extreme edge next the grass. One of the 
most satisfactory w'ays to grow crocuses is to scatter 
them thickly in the grass, where they will usually come 
up every spring without further care. 

DAHiiiA. — Tlie dahlia is enjoying just now a well- 
deserved renewal of public favor. Many fine new varie- 
ties are being ofTered by the dealers, and great salisfac- 
tioh is to be got out of tlu ir euUurc. 'Ibe cactus 
varieties aic the most informal and appeal more stronjily 
than the older tyjH's to most tastes; but tlie single vari- 
eties and the smaller pomjjons, as well as the niamnmth 
blossoms of the most regular outlines, have all their vari- 
ous agrooablo expressions. 

EiaTHuoNiuM, Dog’s-Tooth violet. — Theso little 
early flowering j)lants are very d(‘licate and beautiful. 
There arc several fine 8j)ecies and varieties, nearly all 
of which are hardy. 

(iLAPiOLus. — Tlie gladiolus is one of ihe most strik- 
ing and effective flowers in tlie gardem when nicely 
grouped with otlur ])1}ints. 'When put by itself and 
with no eom]Kiny but an unpainled it is one of the 
most awkward and ungainly sjglits on the lawn. The 
gladioli are especially nscftjl for gronpirjg in small 
masses among shrubs. Tluu’c arc liundreds of fine vari- 
eties, in many colors, but yellows and reds are best, 
espe(‘ial1y reds. The briglit ri^ds and eannincs seem to 
be the best suited to tljo cliaracter of the jbints. 

Ikis, — T here arc some flue, liardy, nafive irises, and 
a great many hardy and tender species <»f great beauty 
from all over tbe world wbioli inuy be grown with a 
little care. Among the best are /. SuHiana and L Siher» 
icou The many varieties of German iris are all desirable ; 
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and the Japan irises, L Ecmpferi, are among the most 
gorgeous flowers ever seen in temperate climates. 

Lilt. — The noblest of flowering plants, Lilies 
should bo scattered liberally in every flower border. 
They harmonize well with shrubs and herbaceous peren- 
nials, and the annuals may be mixed with them to great 
advantage. The following are a few of the best species' 
for garden culture : X. auratvniy Gold-banded Japan 
lily, one of the most popular and magnificent ; flowers 
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very large, white, banded mth gold and spotted with 
red ; requires replanting from time to time, X. btildi- 
feri(7nr a moderate sized European species ; flowers red. 
X, Brovmi, one of the finest, bears three to four flow- 
ers, seven to eight inches long, chocolate brown outside, 
pure white within. X. Canadense^ the common meadow 
lily, hardy, abundant bloomer, useful, in several shades 
of red and yellow. X. eUgam^ a very showy species, 
with large flowm in several shades of red and oranga 
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It. ttegans fulgens {Baiemanniw) is especiatljsliowy and 
fine, i. Grayi, a fine, delicate, native species, small flow* 
ers, red. i. pubemlum {llumboldii)^ very strong and 
handsome, bears large oninge-red flowers. L. ffenryi, 
a new and rare species, but one of the most magnificent; 
should be planted by everyone who can afford it; flowers 
large, orange. L, Japonicum Krameri^ large flowers of 
a very delicate pink tint, quite unique. L. lo7igifiorum^ 
a fine, large, white lily. i. candidum, the common 
white lily, nearly hardy, a free bloomer and very atfcmc- 
tive. L. pardalinum^ flowers orange, with lighter cen- 
ter, a good sort. L, stiperbum, a strong native species, 
bearing large numbers of red or orange blossoms. L. 
speciosum, Fig. 34, one of the very best, esj)ecially the 
variety rubrum. L. temUfolium, the Coral lily ; some- 
what dwarf, with many brilliant, coral-red blossoms; 
very desirable. i. tigrinum, the well-known tiger 
lily ; good. Most of tliose are better if covered in win- 
ter with a mulch. 

Narcissus. — This genus includes several plants of 
great usefulness in the hardy garden. The tmmpet 
narcissi, often called daffodils, are eHj)ocially fine, either 
in the general border or naturalized in the grass. Some 
of the best sorts for outdoor culture are llorsfieldi. 
Emperor, Empress, Bulbocodium, Poet narcissus, Tmm- 
pet Major and Incomparabilis. Narcissi can best be 
transplanted in Juno and July. 

Tuberoses may be planted in the flower garden or 
border with considerable satisfaction. They should be 
set in fall and covered wdth a mulch. 

Tulips make fine displays in early spring, and for a 
week the ojicn bed in mid-lawn is almost bearable, so 
that we forget the manure heap which has been there all 
winter and the inharmoniousness of the plan in gener^ 
But tulips may also be scattered in the border with 
other plants or even set into the tort There are many 
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magnifioent speciaB and varieties listed and defxsribed in 
fdl catalogs. 

Yucca, — Nurserymen usually classify the yuccas 
with the bulbous plants, and perhaps they are as much 
at home here as anywhere. They must be used with 



FIG, ,"i5. YUi'CA FILAMKNTOttA. 

Central Park, New York. 

caution, but in surroundings somewhat picturesque they 
may ho introduced with fine effect. Yucca Mamentom^ 
Fig. 35, is the species most generally used, but Y. angu§^ 
iifolia is also desirable* ■ 
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OUHBEES. 

1 lore the«e Immense u reatbs of vine whloh exteiHl tor 
And wide In rich tureen garlaucls, and which heoomet in 
•atamn, of a splendid purple. ... At the extremity of 
my garden the vine extends in long )>ortlcoes, through tho 
arcades of wliich may bo seen trees of all sorts and 
of all col ora. A IphmiM Karr, 

As found growing wild, the hard-w(K>de<l elimbers and 
trailers afford Home of the most dcllghtiul bits of natural 
scenery to bo met with. Many of tl)ef<o serve valuable pur* 
poses for embellishments In ornamental gardening. 

K, A. Long, 

In making up a landscape picture proper, climbers 
arc of minor iniporiancc. Their chief use, in purely 
naturalistic compositions, is not for climbing, but for 
trailing over rocks, or down sloping banks, or for clam- 
bering over low bushes. In such situations as these 
they are very effective. 

Blit when buildings are introduced, and fences have 
to be dealt wdth, and other more unsightly objects need 
amelioration or concealment, the cliinbors are indispen- 
sable, In the shading and adornment of porches they 
play no insigniBcant part in the list of the gardener's 
materials. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that no climber 
ought to be planted on level ground unless there bo first 
some suitable support on which It is to climb. It is not 
uncommon to find coses in which the climber was first 
planted, and afterward some crazy and impertinent 
structure was arranged to meet its demands. This is 
one of the ways of losing naturalness, along with uU 
other kinds of beauty* 
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Wbcrovcr a permanent planting can be made, peren* 
Dial climbing plants will usually bo tbe more desirable. 
But for temporary and immediate effects, or to reinforce 
perennial climbers where they are too thin, or for win- 
dow boxes, and similar purposes, the annual climbing 
plants are of great value. Some species of the latter may 
be started early in the house, and transplanted out of doors 
as soon as frost is past, so as to gain an earlier effect. 
The following brief list includes the most useful sorts. 

HARDY PKRENNIAli CLIMBERS, 

Actinidia. — White flowers with purple centers. 
Still rare in this country, but destined to bo popular. 

Akebia QirixATA. — A dainty little climber from 
Japan, with small, five-])artc(l leaves. Desirable where 
a large cjuantity of foliage is not required. 

AMBELorsis. — The American ivy, Virginia Creeper, 
or Woodbine, A. quinquefoliay is one of the commonest, 
best and most w'idcly useful of all climbers. The Jap- 
anese, or Boston ivy, A. Vdtchu\ is excellent for cover- 
ing stone or brick walls, particularly the latter. 

Aristolochia Sipjio, Dutchman's Pipe Vine. — A 
very hardy, vigorous climber, with large leaves. One of 
the best, especially in the northern states. 

Celastuus scan dens, Bittersweet. — One of the 
very best and hai-diest climbers. To be recommended 
everywhere. 

Clematis, Virgin’s Bower. — Several species and 
horticultural varieties of this group corno up for consid- 
eration wherever climbers are wanted. The thrifty spe- 
cies with garlands of white flowers, — (7. paniculata^ 0* 
fiamniula, C. Virginiana^ C, monfana , — are the most 
useful. £7. Jackmmii is always a favorite, for its large 
blue flowers, though it luis notliing else to recommend 
it Many other varieties bearing beautiful, showy flow* 
at are to be had of the dealers. 
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IiOKX(aatJL| Honeysuckle. — HalPs honeysucklei with 
iti white or yellowish, very fragrant flowers is a favor* 
ite plant, especially southward. The old-fashioned 
climbing Trumpet honeysuckle, L. sempervirenSf ia 
very useful for neglected situations. 

Menispermum Canadense, Moon Seed. — slen* 
der, twining plant which makes a nice addition to a 
collection. 

Tecoma, Trumpet Flower, or Trumpet Creeper.— 
This is a most excellent plant where a somewhat way* 
ward informality of habit is agreeable to the surround* 
ings. Deserves more general use. 

Wistaria. — An old-time favorite. Useful in many 
situations, but not sufficiently fresh and tidy in foliage 
to come under constant close observation. 

ANNUAL CLIMBERS. 

Balloon Vine. — An old-time favorite, to be found 
in all the old-fashioned gardens. The puffy, inflated 
seed vessels which appear throughout the summer are 
the most striking featinc. 

Eciunocystis lobata, Climbing Cucumber. — A 
rapid-growing, luxuriant climber from the Ameri- 
can woods, covered with garlands of white flowers 
throughout the season. One of the best for common 
planting. 

Hop Vink.— One of the most rapid growing and 
useful dimbers. It is one of the best annual plants for 
covering verandas or other large areas. The Varie- 
gated-leaved Japan hop is preferred by some, though 
the effect is not always good. 

Maukanoya, — Rather sliort climbers with abundant 
white, pink or violet-puiple blossoms. Suited to more 
general use. 

Mina. — A pretty and useful plant of the morning 
g^oij family^ but with small flowexa and lobed leaTes. 
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Houordioa, Balfiiun Apple.--A faTorito in cU. 
fashioned gardens, and always good. 

Moening Glory, IpomcBa.—Th}& glorions and old- 
fashioned climber has been too much neglected by mod- 
em amateur and professional gardeners. There are 
many magnificent new varieties now on the market, and 
they are so useful for many purposes that they ought 
to enjoy a now lease of public favor. 

SwKET Pea. — The sweet pea needs no introduction 
or praise. In climbing over fences and low trellises it 
is thoroughly at home, while no known plant gives a 
finer harvest of flowers suitable for catting, 

Tropa20lum, Nasturtium. — The climbing nastur- 
tiums are extra fine for window boxes, lawn vases, and 
many other places. It is worth while, in planting nas- 
turtiums, to choose the best-bred named varieties. The 
varieties known as ‘‘Lobb’s nasturtiums^^ and the 
** Madame Gunter hybrids” are especially thrifty in 
growth and rich in gorgeous colors. 
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80MB BOOKS OK LANDSCAPB GABPEKlKa 

The literature of landscape gardening is not exten- 
sive, but choice. Probably tlie best things, from the 
literary standpoint, connected with agriculture, horti- 
culture and rural affairs, ai*e by all odds the books and 
essays which deal with picture gardening. With this 
literatum the earnest student or ambitious pmctictil gar- 
dener will naturally wish to acquaint himself. For this 
reason tliore are hero given a few references to the most 
useful and accessible works on the subject. Tiic list is 
not at all full. Those who care for an extended bibli- 
ograpliy of tlie subject may consult Mrs. Van Ilensselacr’s 
admirable book, ^‘Art out of Doors, and also Mr. 
Henry Sargent Codmau’s notes in Vol. Ill (1890) of 
Garden and Forest. 

Many of tbe best short essays on landscape garden- 
ing subjects are to be found in the volumes of our 
American horticultural journals. The old volumes of 
Downing’s Hortietdturist, of Garden and Forest^ Afner* 
ica7i Garde^iing and Popular Gardening are especially 
rich in matter of this sort. The classical essays of 
Andrew Jaokson Downing, afterward collected and 
edited by George William Curtis for the volume of Rural 
Essays, appeared first as editorials in the Horticulturist; 
and the editorials of Professor Sargent and Mr. Stiles in 
Garden and have, many of them^ an equal per- 
manent literary and technic^ value. The num or 
wocnaii who is ^terested in foUowing oat the literatoit 
10 145 
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of ganiening must not forget to give patient etndy to 
the files of tliese magazines. 

For the student or reader who is thoroughly 
enthused with the spirit of landscape study, and espe- 
cially if one is studying the subject for the sake of his 
own personal pleasure in it rather than for the immedi- 
ate good ho may derive in planting shrubs, there is 
another considerable field of literature which he will do 
well to explore to the full extent of his opportunities. 
These are the essays and books wliicb, under one name 
and anotlier, deal with the beauties of rural life and are 
filled with the atmosplioi*e of woods, lakes and moun- 
tains. Merely as examples of such wo may remember 
John Burroughs (of whose books Winter Sunshine 
flhould be named first in this connection), the essays of 
Donald G. Mitchell (Ik. Marvel), the diaries of Thoreau, 
and Charles Dudley Warner’s Summer in a Garden. It 
would have been a ])loasiiro to the writer to include 
a bibliography of these books in this eliapter; but as 
that cannot be done, the reader will de|)end on libra- 
rians and book dealers who everywhere know and prize 
these books. 

In the following much abridged list of books on 
landscape gardening only tliose are included which are 
of the most direct value to tlic beginner. By the time 
he has thorouglily studied these his horizon will have 
been so far enlarged tiiat be can select his reading for 
himself better than anyone can do it for him. 

KUROi^AN BOOKS. 

Amherst, Alicia, History of Gardening in Eng- 
land, London, 1885. A vciy complete and satisfying 
treatise on the subject. 

Akdr:^, Edouard, L’Art des Jardins, 1879. The 
most complete and thoroughly useful work on this sab- 
joot in any language. Finely illustrated. 
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Baoov, IiObp Fbastcis^ Of Gardens, in his e88a;y8, 

ie 28 . 

Gilpin, William, Observations on Picturesque 
Beauty, 1786. Also, Eemarks on Forest Scenery. The 
latter especially is worth careful reading. 

Jaeger, H., Lehrbuch der Gartenkunsfc, 1877. One 
of the best German works on the subject. Probably the 
best history of landscape gardening in general is by the 
same author, and is entitled Gartenkuiist und Gacrten, 
Sonst und Jetzt. 1885. 

Loudon, J, C., Hints on the Formation of Gardens 
and Pleasure Grounds, 1812. 

Price, Sir Uvedale, An Essay on the Picturesque 
as Compared with the Sublime und tbo Beautiful, and 
on the Use of Studying Pictures for the Purpose of 
Improving Real Landscape, 1794. This ia published in 
many editions. The best one {fnh Mrs. Van Rensselaer) 
is that of 1842, edited by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. 

Hkpton, UuMPiiKKY, Observations on the Theory 
and Practice of Landscai>c Gardening, 1793, This is 
the most valuable of early works on the practice of land- 
scape gardening. Its iiistruotions are still of great value. 

Robinson, Wii.liam, English Flower Garden, 
1883. There are several editions of this magnificent 
work. Tho later ones have been revised by the author, 
and a great deal of descriptive and illustrative matter 
added. Describes and illustrates largo numl^erg of 
plants. A valuable book of refercuce. The same 
author has written The Parks, Promeuades and Gardens 
of Paris, 1809. An interesting and suggestive volume. 

Shenstone, William, Unconnected Thoughts on 
Gardening, 1764, 

Wheatley, Thomas, Observations on Modem GsPi 
dening, 1770. In various editions, the first edition 
being published anonymously. Tins is one of the beet 
early works on the theory of landscape gardening. 
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AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Bailkt, L. H., Garden-Making, Kcw York, 1808 * 
Contains some useful chapters on landscape gardening. 

Downing, A. J., A Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Gardening, adapted to Nortli 
America, 1841. This was the first great work on land- 
scape gardening in America, and one which will always 
remain a classic. There are many editions. 

Howe, Walter, Tlie Garden, as Considered in Lit- 
erature by Certain Polite Writers. Yew Yoi-k, 1890. 
Contains selections from Pliny the Elder, Pliny the 
Younger, Lord Bacon, Sir William 'i’einple, Joseph 
Addison, Alexander Pope, Lady ^Montagm*, Thomas 
Wlioatley, Oliver Goldsmith, Horace Walpole and John 
Evelyn. A dainty and com]»anioriahle little book. 

Long, E. A., Ornamental Gardening for Americans, 
New York, 1885. An excellent treatise, covering espe- 
cially the details of praed ieo. 

Maynaro, 8. T., Landscape Gardening as Applied 
to Homo Decorations. Illustrated, New York, 1899. 

Parsons, Samuel, Jr., Landsea])e Gardening, 1891. 
Aheautiful book, containing much practical information. 

Parsons, 8., Jr., Ho>v to Plant tlie Home Grounds. 
Illustrated, New York, 1899. 

pLArr, Charles A., Italian Gardens, Ne\v York, 
1894. Nicely illustrated. The best monograph we 
liave of the Italian stylo in Ibily. 

Kose, N. Jonsson, l 4 iwns and Gardens. Nicely 
illustrated. Now' York, 1897. 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuyler, Art Out of Doors, 
New York, 1893. Tlio most delightful book of all. 
Deals with the art, not with the practi(^e, of gardening. 

Wkidenmann, J., Bi*autifying Countiy Homes, New 
York, 1870. A very handsome royal quarto volume, 
illustrated with numerous large colored plates showing 
the plans of places already improved. 
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Soils 

By Charles William Bdrkktt, Director Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The most complete and popular 
work of the kind ever published. As a rule, a htiok of this 
sort is dry and uninteresting, but in this it reads like a 
novel. The author has jnu into it his individuality. 1 'he story 
of the properties of the soils, their improvenu nt and manage- 
ment. as well as a disctission of the problems of crop growing 
and crop feeding, make this book equally valualde to the 
farmer, student and teacher. 

There are many illustrations of a practical character, each 
one suggesting .some fundamental principle in soil manage- 
ment 303 pages. 53T X S inches. Cloth $1.55 


Insects Injurious to Vegetables 

By Dr. F. H. Chitte.nue.v, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A complete, jjraciical work giving 
descriptions of the more important injects attacking vegetables 
of all kinds with simple and inexpeioive rt inedies to check and 
dcslr<)y them, together with timely Migge^-tions to prevent their 
recurrence. A ready reference l><»ok for truckers, market- 
gardeners, farmers as well as others who grow vegctaliles in a 
small way for home use: a valuable gtiitle for coUege and ex- 
periment station workers, scho<.>h teachers and others interested 
in entomology of nature study. Profusely illustrated $l 4 x S 
inches, yjo oages, Clotli. $1,50 



Farm Grasses of the United States of America 


By William Jasper Spillman. A practical treatise on 
the grass crop, seeding and management of meadows and 
pasture . description of the best varieties, the seed and its 
impurjiits. grasses for special conditions, lawns and Uwn 
grass' s. <tc., etc. In preparing this volume the author’s ob- 
ject has been to present, in connected form, the main facts 
concerning tlic grasses grown on American farms. Every 
phase of the huhjert is viewed from the farmer’s standpoint, 
illustrated. 248 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. • . $1,00 


The Book of Cora 

By Herbert Mvrick. assisted by A O Seiamel, E. A. 
BtraNF-TT, Albert W. Fulton, B. W. Snow aod other most 
capable specialists, A complete treatise np the culture, 
marketing and uses of maize in America ana eisew^C*’e, for 
farmers, dealers and others, Illu.strated. 372 pages. 5x7 

inches. Cloth $i.«)C 

The Hop — It’s Culture and Care, Maiketin^ 

and Manufacture 

By IltUBERT Myhick. a practical handbook on the most 
aoproved methods in growing, harvesting, curing and .selling 
l;ops, and on the use and manufacture of hops. The result of 
Years of research and observation, it is a volume destined to 
be an authority on this crop for many ycar.s to come. It 
takes up every detail from pronaring the soil ami laying out 
the yard to curing and selling the crop. Every line represents 
the ripest judgment and experience of experts. Size, 5x8; 
pages, 300; illustrations, nearly 150; bound in cloth and gold; 
price, postpaid $1.50 


Tobacco Leaf 

By J. B. K/llf.bkfvv and Herbert Myrick. Its Culture 
and Cure, Marketing apd Manufacture, A practical hand- 
book on the most approved methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing, packing and S"»IHng tobacco, with an account of the 
operations in every department of tobacco manufacture. The 
contents of this book are based on actual experiments in 
field, curing barn, packing house, factory and labonrory It 
is the only work of the kind in existence, and ir destitied to be 
the standard practical and .‘scientific authority the whole 
subject of tobacco for many years. 506 pages and 150 original 
engfravings. 5x7 inches. Cloth, • , ♦ ♦ . 



The Nut Cuiturlst 

By Andrew S, Fuller. A treatise on the propagation, 
planting and cultivauun of nui-bcariug trees ana shrubs 
aaapted to the ciiinau* of the Uiuicd Sluter, wnh the scicti- 
title and common names of the fruits known in commerce as 
edible or otherwise usetul nuts. Intended to aid the farmer 
to increase his income without adding to his expenses or 
labor. Cloth, i2nio $1,50 


Cranberry Culture 

By Joseph J. White. Contents: Natural history, history 
of cultivation, choice of location, preparing the ground, plant- 
ing the vines, management of meadows, tlooding, enemies 
and dithcullies overcome, picking, keeping, profit and loss. 
Illustrated. 132 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. . . $i.oo 

Ornamental Gardening for Americans 

By Elias A. Long, landscape architect. A treatise on 
beautifying homes, rural districts and cemeteries. A plain 
and practical work with numerous illustrations and instruc- 
tions so plain that they may be readily followed. Illustrated. 
390 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth $150 

Grape Culturist 

By A. S. Fuller. This is one of the very best of works 
on the culture of the hardy grapes, with full directions for 
all departments of propagation culture, etc., with 150 excellent 
engravings, illustr.ating planting, training, grafting, etc. 
282 page.s. 5x7 inches. Cloth 

Gardening for Young and Old 

By Joseph Harris. A work intended to interest farmers’ 
boys in farm gardening, which means a better ami niore prt>fii' 
able birm of agriculture. The teachings are given in the 
familiar manner so well known in the author’s “Walk> and 
Talks on the Farm.” Illustrated, 191 P^g^s. 5x7 inches. 
Cloth $if>u 

Money in the Garden 

By P T. Quinn. The author gives in a plain, practical 
style instructions on three distinct, although clo.sely connected, 
branches of gardening— the kitchen garden market garden and 
field culture, from successful practical experience for a term 
of years. Illustrated. 2C8 pages. 5^7 inches. Cloth. $1.00 



Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Market' 
ing and Market Value 

By Maurice G. Kains, with a short account of its historv 
and botany. It discusses in a practical way how to begin witn 
either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, 
pUinling and maintenance of the beds, artificial propagation, 
manures, enemies, selection for market and for improvement, 
preparation for sale, and the profits that may be expected, 
'rids booklet is concisely written, well and profusely illus- 
triilt'd, and should be in the hands of all who expect to grow 
this drug to supply the export trade, and to add a new and 
pr^'fitalile industry to their farms and gardens without inter- 
fering with the regular work. New eilition. Revised and en- 
larged. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. Cloth. , . . $0.50 

Landscape Gardening 

By F. A. Wauoii, professor of horticulture. University of 
Vermont, A treatise on tlic general principles governing 
outdoor art ; Avith sundry suggestions for their application 
in the C( nimom'r prrtblems of gardening. Every paragraph is 
short, terse and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the 
discussions at all points. In spite of the natural difficulty 
(»f presenting abstract ]»rincipU“i the whole matter is made 
entirely plain even to the inexperienced reader. Illustrated. 
152 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth $0.50 

Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live Fences 

By K. P. PowEi.L. A treatise on the planting, growth 
and management of hedge plants for country and suburban 
homes. It gives accurate direeiions concerning hedges: how 
to plant and how to treat them: and especially concerning 
windbreaks ami shelters. It includes the whole art of making 
a delightful home, giving directions for nooks and balconies, 
for bird niltnre and for human comfort. Illustrated. 140 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth $0.50 



Greenhouse Constnictiou 

By Prop, L. R, Taft. A complete treatise on greenhouse 
structures and arrangements of ihe various forms and styles 
of plant houses for professional llorisis as well as amateurs. 
All the best and most approved structures are so fully and 
clearly described that any one who desires to build a green- 
house will have no difficulty in determining the kind best 
suited to his purpose. The mo<lern and n\oA successful meth- 
ods of heating and ventilating are fully treated upon. Special 
chapters are devoted to houses used for the growing of one 
kind of plants exclusively. The construction of hotbeds and 
frames receives appropriate aitenli<m. Over too excellent 
illustrations, especially engraved for this work, make every 
point clear to the reader and add considerably to the artistic 
appearance of the book. 210 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, $1.50 

Greenhouse Management 

By L. R. Taft. This book forms an almost indispensable 
companion voUuiie to (jreenht.)Use Construction. In it the 
author gives the results of his many years' experience, together 
with that of the most snoce^sful tlorisls and gardeners, in the 
management of growing jilants. under glass. So minute and 
practical are the various .systems and method^ of growing 
and forcing roses, violets, carnations, and all the most iiniior- 
tant florists’ plants, as wed fruii^; ami vcgeiahles described, 
that by a careful study of this work ami the following of its 
teachings, failure i.s almost imiiossiliie. Illustrated. 382 pages. 
5x7 inches. Cloth $1.50 

Fungi and Fungicides 

By I’rof, Cr.AKF.xtK M. Wefi>. A jiractical manual con- 
cerning tlu* fungous of cultivated jilants and the 

means of preventing their ravage.'^. The author has endeav- 
ored to give such a concise account of the most important 
facts relating to these as will enable the cultivator to combat 
them intelligently. 90 illustrations. 222 pages. 5x7 inche.^. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth $r.oo 


Mushrooms. How to Grow Them 

By WiixiAM Falconf.k. This is the most practical work 
on the subject ever written, ami the <jnly book on growing 
mnshrooms publi.sbcd in America. The author describes how 
he grows mushrooms, and how they arc grown for profit by 
the leading market gardeners, and for home use by the most 
successful private growers. Pngravings drawt^ from nature 
expressly for this work. 170 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. $1.00 



Land Draining: 

A han(U)ook for farmers on the principles anil practice of 
draining, by iMANj,Y ^Tilks. giving the resiiUs of hi - extended 
experience in laying tile drains. Ihc directions for the laying 
out and the construction of tile drains v\ i!l enable the farmer 
to avoid the errors of imperfect construction, and the. disap- 
pointment that must necessarily ftdlow. ibis manual for 
practical farmers will also be found convenient for reference 
in regard to many questions that may ari>c in crop growing, 
aside from the special .subjects of drainage of which it treats. 
Illustrated. 200 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. . . $1.00 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 

Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. A most vatu- 
able work, full of ideas, hints, suggestions, plans, etc., for the 
construction of barns and outbuildings, by practical writers, 
(Chapters are devoted to the economic erection and use of 
barns, grain barns, horse barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corn* 
liouses, smokehouses, icehouses, pig pens, granaries, etc. 
There are likewise chapters on birdhouses, doghouses, tool 
sheds, ventilator.s, roofs and rooting, doors and fastenings, 
workshops, poultry houses, manun: -beds, barnyards, root 
pits, etc. 235 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. . . . $1.00 

Irrigation Farming 

By Lute Wii.cox, A handbook for the practical applica- 
tion of water in the prcfduction of crops. A complete treatise 
on water supply, canal construction, rcservffir and ponds, 
pipes for irrigation purtioses, tlnmes and their structure, 
methods of ajfplying water, irrigati<»n of field crops, the 
garden, the orchard ami vineyard, windmills and pumps, 
appliances and contrivances. New edition, revised, enlarged 
and rewritten. Profusely illustrated. Over 500 pages. 5x7 
inches. Cloth $2.00 


Forest Planting 

By H. Ntcholas Jakchow, LL.D. A treatise on the care 
of woodlands and the restoration of die denuded timherlands 
on plains and mountains. The author has fully described 
those European methods which have proved to be most useful 
in maintaining the superb forests of the old world. This 
experience has been adapted to the ditTerent climates and trees 
of America, full instructions being given for forest planting 
of our various kinds of soil and subsoil, whether on mountain 
or valley. Illustrated. 250 pages. 5 x 7 inches, Cloth. $l.sa 



The New Egg Farm 

By H. TI. Stoddard. A practical, reliahle manual on 
producing eggs and pouhry for market as a profitable business 
enterprise, either by itself or connected with otlur braiuhes 
of agriculture. It tells all about how to feed and manage, 
how' to breed and select, iticubalors and brooders, its 
saving devices, etc., etc. Illustrated. 331 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Cloth $1.00 

Poultry Feeding and Fattening 

Compiled by G. B. Fiske. A handbook for poultry keep- 
ers on the standard and improved methods of feeding and 
marketing all kind.s of poultry. The subject of feeding and 
fattening poultry is prepared largely from the side of the 
best practice and experience here and abroad, although the 
imderlving science of feeding is explained as fully as needful. 
The subject covers all branches, including chickens, broilers, 
capons, turkeys and waterfowl ; how to feed under various 
conditions and for ditTcrent purposes. The whole subject of 
capons and caponi7ing is treated in detail. A great mass ui 
practical informal ion and experience not readily obtainalile 
elsewbere is given with full and explicit directions for fatten- 
ing and preparing for market. This book will meet the needs 
of amateurs as well as commercial poultry raisers. Profusely 
illustrated. i6o pages. 5x71-2 inches. Cloth. . $0.50 

Poultry Architecture 

Compiled by G. B. Fi.ske. A treatise on poultry buildings 
of all grades, styles and classes, and tlicir proper location, 
coops, additions and special construction; all practical in de- 
sign, and rea^iouable in cost. Over too illustrations. 125 pages. 
5x7 inches. Cloth $0,50 

Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 

Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Illustrated descriptions of a 
great variety and styles of the best homemade nests, roosts, 
windows, ventilators, incubators and brooders, feeding and 
watering appliances, etc,, etc. Over 100 illustrations. Over 
125 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth $0 5^-^ 

Turkeys and How to Grow Them 

Edited bv Heriiekt Mvrick. A treatise on the natural 
history and origin of the name of turkeys; the various breads, 
the best metho<ls to insure success in the business of turkey 
growing. With essays from practical turkey growers in 
different parts of the United States and Canada. Copiously 
illustrated. 154 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, . . $1.00 



Cabbage, Cauliflower and 

By C L. Allen. A practical treatise on the various 
types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi. An explanation is given 
of the requirements, conditions, cultivation and general 
management pertaining to the entire cabbage gp-oup. After this 
each class is treated separately and in detail. The chapter 
on seed raising is probably the most authoritative treatise on 
this subject ever published. Insects and fungi attacking thij 
class of vegetables are given due attention. Illustrated. 126 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. ...... $0.50 


Asparagus 

By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first book published in 
America which is exclusively devoted to the raising of aspara^ 
gus for homo use as well as for market. It is a practical 
cand reliable treatise on the saving of the seed, raising of the 
plants, selection and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva- 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, marketing, canning 
and drying insect enemies, fungous diseases and every require- 
ment to .successful asparagus culture, special emphasis being 
given lo the importance of asparagus as a farm and money 
crop, illustrated. 174 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. $o.5P 


The New Onion Culture 

By T. Greiner. Rewritten, greatly enlarged and brought 
up to date. A new method of growing onions of largest size 
and yield, on less land, than can be raised by the old plan. 
I'honsands oi farmers and gardeners and many experiment 
stations have given it practical trials which have proved a 
success. A complete guide in growing onions with the great- 
est profit, explaining the whys and wdierefores. Illustrated. 
5x7 inches. 140 pages. Cloth. . . . . . $0.50 


The New Rhubarb Culture 

A complete guide to dark forcing and field culture. Part 
I--~By J. E. Morse, the well-known Michigan trucker and 
originator of the now famous and extremely profitable new 
methods of dark forcing and field culture. Part II — Compiled 
by G. B. Fiske. Other methods practiced by the most experi- 
enced market gardeners, greenhouse men and experimenters in 
all parts of America. Illustrated. 130 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Cloth. ^.50 



IBreediiigt 

By tiiOMAS Shaw. Tliis book i$ the ntost complete ami 
compreljensive work ever |Hthlishcd oi. the subject of which 
It ueats* It tlic hrsi D*.»ok which bus *sy sternal ized the 
subject of animal breeding, the leading laws which govern 
this most intricate question tlie author has bokilv defined and 
aulhontaUvely arranged. The chapters which he has written 
on the more involved features of the subject, as sex and the 
relative influence of parents, sliould go iar toward setting at 
rest the wildly speculative views cherished with reference te 
these questions. The striking originality in the treatmem of 
the subject is no less conspicuous ilian the superb order and 
regular sequence of thought from the iH'ginning to the end 
of the book. The book is intended to meet the needs of all 
persons interested in the breeding and rearing of live stock 
Illustrated. 405 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. . . $1.50 


Forage Crops Other than Grasses 

By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and use 
them. Indian corn, sorghum, clover, leguminous plants, 
croi)S of the brassica genus, the cereals, millet, field root^, 
etc. Intensely practical and reliable, lliustraleil, 287 pages. 
5x7 inches. Cloth $1.00 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 

By Thomas Shaw, The growing and feeding of all kind^ 
of soiling cr(»ps, conditions to which they are adapted, their 
plan in the rotation, etc. Not a line is repeated from the 
Ikuage Cro|>s hook. Best methods of building the silo, filling 
it and feeding ensilage. Illustrated. 364 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Cloth. $1-50 


The Study of Breeds 

By Thom \s Sh.aw. (’trigin, Instory. distribution, cliarac- 
torislics, adapl.abibty. uses :uid staiulards of excellence of all 
pedigre<*(l iireeds of cattle, sheep and swine in America. The 
aeceptefl text hook in colleges, and the authority for farnuTS 
and breeders. Illustrated. 371 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Cloth $1.50 

Clovers and How to Grow Them 

By Tuom.\s Shaw. This is the first hook published which 
treats on tlic growtli. cultivation and treatment of clovers 
applicable to all parts of the United States and Canada, and 
which takes itp the entire subject in a systematic way and 
consecutive sequence. The importance of clover in the econ- 
omy of the farm is so great that an exhaustive w'ork on this 
subject will no doubt be welcomed by students in agriculture, 
as well as by all who arc interested in the tilling of the soil. 
Illustrated 5x7 inches. 337 pages. Cloth. Net. . .$x.oo 



Sutccssfili Fruit Culttirt 

Bv Samxtei. T. MAYKARa A praxjdcal gtil^e 
vation and propagatioti of Fruit!?, wntteu froip tte 
of the practical fruit grower who is stnvmg to^p^lce his 
business profitable by growing the best fruit possible «n 4 at 
the least cost It is up-to-date in every particular, and covers 
the entire practice of fruit culture, harvesting, stormy, tnar^ 
keling forcing, best varieties, etc., etc. It deals with principles 
first and with the practice afterwards, as the foundation, prin- 
ciples of plant growth and nourishment must always remain 
the same, while practice will vary according to the fruit 
grower’s immediate conditions and environments. Illustrated. 
265 pages. 5^7 inches. Cloth. , • . • • $1.00 

Plums and Plum Culture 

By F. A. Waugh. A complete manual for fruit growers, 
nurserymen, farmers and gardeners, on all known varieties 
of plums and their successful management. This book marks 
an epoch in the horticultural literature of America. It is a 
complete monograph of the plums cultivated in and indigenous 
to North America. It will be found indispensable to the 
scientist seeking the most recent and authoritative informa- 
tion concerning this group, to the nur.seryman who wishes to 
handle his varieties accurately and intelligently, and to the 
cultivator who would like to grow plums successfully. Illus- 
trated. 391 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. . . . $1.50 

Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 

By F, A, Waugh. A practical guide to the picking, stor- 
ing, .shipjjing and marketing of fruit. "J'lic principal subjects 
covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, sorting and pack- 
ing, the fruit slorage. evaporating, vanning, statistics of the 
fruit trade, fruit package laws, comuussi<m dealers and dealing, 
cold storage, etc,, etc. No progressive fruit grower can afford 
to ])e without this most valuable book. Illustrated. 232 pages. 
5x7 inches. Cloth $1.00 

Systematic Pomolog:y 

By F. A. WAtmii. professor of horticulture and landscape 
gardening in the Massachusetts agricultural college, formerly 
of the university of Vermont. This is the first book in the 
English language which has ever m.ade the attempt at a com- 
plete and com})rehensive treatment of systematic pomology. 
It presents clearly and in detail the whole method by which 
fruits are .studied. The book is .suitably ilUnstrated. 288 pages 
5x7 inches. Cloth $i.oo 



% C K A cbin|>ktei on Ustoit 

d^^scnpti^, metho4t^^o^ propagation md fnll directions foe 
the successful culture of bulbs in the garden, dwelling and 
greenhouse. The author of this book has for many years 
made bulb growing a specialty, and is a recognized authority 
on their cultivation and management The cultural direc* 
tions are plainly stated, practical and to the point. The 
jl%strations which embellish this work have been drawn 
from nature and have been engraved especially for this 
book, 312 pages, 5x7 inches. Qotii, , • . $1,50 

Fumigation Methods 

By Willis G. Johnson. A timely up-to-date hook on 
the practical application of the new methods for destroying 
insects with hydrocyanic acid gas and carbon bisuiphid, the 
most powerful insecticides ever discovered. It is an indis- 
pensable book for farmers, fruit growers, nurserymen, g.ardcn- 
ers, florists, millers, grain dealers, transportation companies, 
college and experiment station workers, etc. Illustrated. 313 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. ••...♦ $i.tx) 

Diseases of Swine 

By Dr. R. A. Craig, Professor of Votcrin.*iry Medicine at 
the Purdue University. A concise, practical and popular guide 
to the prevention and treatment of the diseases of swine. With 
the discussions on each disease are given its cau.ses, symptoms, 
treatment and means of prevention. Every part of the book 
impresses the reader with the fact that its writer is thoroughly 
and practic.ally familiar with all the details upim which iie 
treats. All technical and strictly scientific terms arc avoided, 
so far as feasible, thus making the work at once available to 
the practical stock raiser as well as to the teacher and student. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 190 pages. Cloth $0.75 

Spraying Crops— Why, When and How 

By Clarence M, Weed, D. Sc. Tlie present fourth edition 
has been rewritten and reset throughout to bring it thoroughly 
up to date, so that it embodies tlie latest practical information 
gleaned by fruit growers and experiment station workers. So 
much new informatioti has ccinie to light since the third edition 
was published that this is practically a new hook, needed by 
those w'ho have utilized the earlier editions, as well us by fruit 
growers and farmers generally. Illustrated. 136 pages, 5x7 
inches. Cloth. $0.50 



Farmer’s Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture jH 

A Compendium of Agricultural Science and Practice 
on Farm, Orchard and Carden Crops, and the 
feeding and Diseases of Farm Animals 

EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, Ph, D. 
CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M. S. 

AiiOciate Editors in thr Office of {.xpemnent Slations, United States 
fOepartmeni of Agriculture. 

HIS is a new, practical and c()niplctc pres- 
entation of the wlidle subject of agricul- 
ture in its broadest sense. It is designed 
for the use of agriculturists who desire 
up-to-date, reliable inforin:ili(ju on all 
matters pertaining to crops and slock, but more 
particularly for the actual fanner. The volume 
contains 

Detailed directions for the culture of every 

important field, orchard, and garden crop 

grown in America, together with descriptions of 
their chief insect pests and fungous <liseascs, and 
remedies for their control. It contains an account 
of modern methods in feeding ‘and handling all 
farm stock, including poultry. The dist'ases which 
affect different farm animals and poultry arc de- 
scribed, and the most recent remedies suggested for 
controlling them, 

pA'cry bit of this vast mass of new and useful 
information is authoritative, practical, and easily 
found, and no effort has been spared to include all 
desirable details. There are between 6fX)0 and 7,(X)0 
topics covered in tljcse references, and it contains 
700 royal 8vo pages and nearly 500 superb half 
tone and other original illustrations, making the 
most perfect Cyclopedia of Agriculture ever at- 
tempted. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, $S.50; half morocco 
(Vary sumptuous), $4.50, postpaid 
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